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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


MonsizuR PorncaRh, the great French Prime Minister, 
the continuance of whose Cabinet is nowadays acknowledged 

to be as essential to Europe as to France, 
irom to has rendered notable service in recently 

recalling the world to those realities which 
sentimentalists are over apt, because over anxious, to forget. 
It might have been supposed, by persons unversed in the 
psychology and attributes of Politicians, that the hideous 
awakening of the Great War would have induced a certain 
modesty in men whose pre-war illusions were demonstrably 
false, and who stood convicted of the heinous crime of 
conducting innocent unsuspecting countries to the very edge 
of the abyss, by preaching and practising Pacifism when 
there could be no Peace. England was so overstocked with 
illusionists in high places—in all Parties—that none others 
could get a hearing when they ventured to call attention to 
the ever-growing and glaring danger across the North Sea. 
Though directly the storm burst, the very same Responsible 
Statesmen and their echoes in the Press who had scheduled 
an Anglo-German Conflict as ‘“‘ unthinkable ’’ were equally 
eager, emphatic, and positive in asserting that it was of those 
portents predestined by an inscrutable Providence for the 
affliction of mankind, which no human foresight could have 
prevented. Thus did our blind leaders of the blind seek to 
escape the obloquy incurred by all recreants to a public 
trust. So long as Pacifism had been the order of the day 
and a fashionable as well as a popular culte, Responsible 
Statesmen had mouthed every shibboleth of that Super- 
stition, and treated all “‘ searemongers ’’—whether a Roberts 
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or a Northcliffe—as ‘‘ cranks,” whose intelligence approxi- 
mated to that of the village idiot. When war came (partly 
through the perverse folly of those whose attitude and actions 
had persuaded the Kaiser and Co. that in any event Great 
Britain would be “ too proud to fight’’) and put the boot on 
the other leg by showing “‘ the foolish to be wise and the 
wise to be foolish’ (to compress a phrase of Mr. Winston 
Churchill), these same Peace Mongers insisted on taking 
charge of it instead of entrusting its management to the 
Fighting Men. They had not known how to preserve 
what they had habitually declared to be “the greatest of 
British interests,” viz. Peace. They were totally ignorant 
of war, which, as being “ outside the range of practical 
politics,” had been deemed unworthy of the study of serious 
statesmen. This did not, however, deter them from de- 
manding that British strategy conform to their preconceived 
ideas ; nor from enforcing restrictions on the one irresistible 
weapon this country possessed, the effects of which will 
be felt throughout this century, and may be far beyond, 
through the ruinous prolongation of a struggle which there 
is every reason to believe might have been nipped in the 
bud by the instant and overwhelming exercise of uncrippled 
British Sea Power from the word “Go” in August 1914. 
And it may be that the seeds of a fresh crop of wars were 
sown by the criminal decisions of weak men who imagined 
that a sham blockade of Germany was more likely to achieve 
the desired end than a real one. 


WITH so many egregious and appalling blunders to our own 
account for which our own people are paying so dearly, we 

have little occasion for lecturing our neighbours 
ps — and allies. But the contemplation of the mote 

in one’s brother’s eye is an agreeable diver- 
sion. It has an irresistible attraction for a certain type of 
Politician and Journalist who, since the Armistice, has found 
it more convenient to dwell on shortcomings and failings 
elsewhere than to set our own house in order and to insist 
on a higher standard of British Statesmanship than we have 
experienced of late years. At one time there was a disposition 
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in London to regard Italy as the whipping boy. She was 
voted “‘a nuisance’’ owing to her “‘ unreasonableness”’ in 
pressing “claims” that had been overlooked at the Paris 
Peace Conference. But the Italy of Mussolini has made it 
plain to all her neighbours that she is something more than 
a nuisance, and is not willing to accept the part formerly 
allotted to her by inconsiderate Allies, and that claims 
which they may pronounce “ unreasonable ”’ will neverthe- 
less have to be reckoned with. Personality counts as 
prodigiously in human affairs as ever, and there is a complete 
transformation in the position and prestige of the Italian 
nation since they were so fortunate as to throw up a Man, 
while other countries for the most part were content to 
put up with Mandarins. But there was always France to 
fall back on, and if anything went wrong in Europe neither 
Radical, Socialist, or Beaverbrook organs had any difficulty 
in holding her responsible, especially if Monsieur Poincaré 
happened to be in power, as much to his honour he is out 
of favour with anti-Frenchmen everywhere, which is 
inevitable, as he is the bugbear of the Germans. What her 
foreign critics and detractors habitually demand of France 
is that she should embrace Germany in the magnanimous 
spirit known as “letting bygones be bygones.” Doubtless 
were she in our place, i.e. an island, and enjoying such security 
as the North Sea may be considered to afford, it would be 
easier for France to forgive and forget. And conceivably if 
we changed places with her, and instead of being an unin- 
vaded island, England occupied France’s position and were 
liable to periodic invasion and devastation by Germany, the 
exhortations to bury the hatchet would come more often 
from Paris to London than from London to Paris, as they 
do at present. To the request that we “cultivate more 
neighbourly relations with Germany” we should probably 
reply in a famous French phrase, “‘ Que messieurs les assassins 
commencent ! ” 


So far from being fools, the French are second to no other 
nation in intelligence. Their present Prime Minister, Mon- 
sieur Poincaré, is as intelligent as any living Frenchman. 
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What is transparent to the foreign lecturers of his country 
on either side of the Atlantic must be visible to him. Just 

as Peace is the Greatest of British Interests, 
pie sae so it is the supreme French interest. Of 

this every Frenchman is as keenly con: 
scious as, say, the Manchester Guardian or the Evening 
Standard. He is equally aware that the peace of France 
primarily depends on Franco-German relations, and there 
is nothing in reason that France would not do in order 
to secure and safeguard the priceless blessing of security. 
But just as we never forget our geographical position, which 
permits us to indulge in several luxuries denied to a Conti- 
nental Nation liable to invasion and her capital to occupation 
by a foreign conqueror, so France remembers her vastly 
different situation from ours, which abundantly explains 
the divergent outlook of French Statesmanship and _ its 
sensitiveness concerning the safety of the State. Geography 
explains most Anglo-French differences and dissimilarities, 
and should help us to understand why the head of a Govern- 
ment standing in M. Poincaré’s shoes and charged with his 
responsibilities is unable to assume the easy nonchalance 
towards European questions that characterizes his opposite 
number in Downing Street, who can afford to believe that 
the mere repetition of such a word as “‘ Locarno ”’ solves all 
outstanding Anglo-Franco-German problems. If they lived 
next door to Germany neither the British Prime Minister 
nor his colleague at the Foreign Office would cultivate 
this illusion any more than dare a French Prime Minister, 
who has never been accused of lacking courage. 


Ir was in unveiling a War Memorial at Lunéville, in the 
Meurthe-et-Moselle Department (June 19th), that M. Poincaré 

supplied a needed corrective to well-meaning 
Stendeaee nonsense inspired by that grossly overworked 
word “ Locarno,” and temperately restated 
what we should all regard as the pre-eminently reasonable 
standpoint of France if we happened to be Frenchmen. 
And not being Frenchmen, we should try and see things 
through French eyes, because whether we like it or not 
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the fate of our two countries is indissolubly linked. Any 
catastrophe to France would be a catastrophe to England, 
and vice versa. Neither Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Beaverbrook, 
nor any other Francophobe can alter this fundamental fact 
which governs all Anglo-French relations, and should never 
be absent from the minds of those of their citizens who are 
at once intelligent and patriotic. M. Poincaré, after review- 
ing the painful war experiences of the district in which he 
was speaking, declared that the French people had no wish 
to make their “terrible memories” a cause for “ eternal 
resentment against a neighbouring nation.” “If, from the 
moment of her defeat, Germany had openly disavowed the 
Government and the military caste which had led her into 
the war, if she had copied the French nation’s repudiation 
of 1870, if she had not contested against all evidence the 
crushing responsibilities of the imperial policy, it would 
never have occurred to anybody to confuse a people with 
a fallen régime, and to attribute to Germans generally the 
abominable acts which the French had witnessed.”” The one 
and only thing that Germany regrets about the war is that 
she was on the losing side, and the stupendous whitewashing 
Campaign in the matter of “‘War Guilt”? now absorbing 
the Fatherland is designed to create an atmosphere in which 
another war will appear to be a righteous means of vindicating 
Germany’s reputation and punishing the “war guilty,” 
alias the Allies. It is an ominous outlook which French 
Statesmen cannot ignore, even if ours think they can afford 
todo so. There has, as M. Poincaré insisted, been no lack of 
good will or pacifism on the part of France, who “ has never 
sought anything outside or beyond the Treaties. She has 
demanded, and will continue to demand, only the security 
of her frontier and the payment of her reparations.” 


How different had been the demeanour of Germany. Only 
a fortnight ago, as M. Poincaré reminded his Lunéville 
audience Germany had “ ostentatiously”’ sent a ship 
to Lisbon which “ she still calls Elsass,” and in speeches 
delivered after Locarno a leading German Minister had 
declared that ‘“‘ his renunciation of the force of arms by 
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Germany had simply been dictated by the fact that Germany 
no longer possessed any force of arms,’ and that there 
was “‘ no moral renunciation of any sort what- 
ever of German provinces and populations.” 
Want ? And “why did another Minister add, more 

expressly, that he regarded Alsace as a 
German province, and that in renouncing violence Germany 
had not renounced any German country? Can the Berlin 
Government believe that such an interpretation of the 
Locarno agreement responds to the sentiments of France ? ” 
Then again, why did high financial authorities in Germany 
suggest that Germany would seek a revision of the Dawes 
scheme with a view to getting rid of the contemplated 
payments? Were these wise and conciliatory utterances 
on questions France was compelled to regard as vital? If 
Germany said frankly to France: 

“IT have renounced Alsace and Lorraine, which I had taken from you by 

force in 1871 and which had unanimously protested against the annexation ; 
I will not try to retake them from you either by a fresh violence or by ruse 
or in any other manner’”’; if, at the same time, Germany at last consented, 
as asked by the Conference of Ambassadors on February 10th last, to reorganize 
her police, to dissolve the military associations, to dispose of the arsenals and 
barracks which she is keeping in violation of the Treaty, and to complete the 
destruction of the forbidden fortifications, she would give the world pledges 
of peace which would dissipate all uneasiness and would render easy a rap- 
prochement which we are not the last in desiring. 
Monsieur Poincaré concluded with an unimpeachable state- 
ment of France’s position vis-d-vis her neighbour, which 
gains authority from the fact that it embodied the views of, 
and had been approved by, the present very representative 
French Cabinet in which “ Locarno” Briand is Foreign 
Minister : 

Not only do we detest war, because this region has suffered still more 
horribly from it than other parts of France, but we also have, more than the 
rest of our country, an interest in resuming good relations with our neighbours. 
We wish to be able to resume them in full mutual confidence and without 
arriére-pensée. Our dead fought not for the annihilation or humiliation of a 
foreign people, but for the independence of their country. France has nothing 


more to desire than peace in the observation of the Treaties. She did not want 
anything else yesterday, does not to-day, and will not to-morrow. 


Post-warR Germany threatens to become as disturbing a 
factor in the European system as was pre-war Germany. 
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This concerns us no less than France, because we are 
equally responsible with her for the Peace Treaties of 
1919, which Germany seeks to scrap unless she 
is allowed to re-write them. In one respect 
the situation is decidedly worse than it was before 1914. 
Imperial Russia was then the ally of Republican France and, 
moreover, an ally who could be relied upon at any grave 
crisis. But Bolshevist Russia is so far from being any ally 
of France that she is in suspicious communion with Ger- 
many and in implacable enmity to England. How can her 
relations with Germany be a matter of indifference to us, 
with the Soviet openly conducting hostilities wherever its 
paid agents can damage a British interest or a British 
national? And is ‘‘ Locarno”—the fetish of Downing 
Street—anything more than so much “ eyewash”’ for the 
beguilement of simpletons? To put it mildly, it seems 
somewhat strange that if Herr Stresemann, the German 
Foreign Minister, is imbued with “the true spirit of 
Locarno”’ and adores his two Locarno colleagues (Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand) as ardently as they 
obviously adore him, that he should be on close and 
cordial terms with the Moscow Camarilla, who have demon- 
strated afresh during the past month that they are nothing 
but a gang of assassins—indeed, they are much worse than 
“common or garden’? murderers, who frequently take the 
risk of the gallows, while these miscreants, from the security of 
their offices, calmly order the butchery of innocent, harmless, 
and helpless hostages in their blood-lust, but apparently with- 
out suffering any loss of esteem with official Germany. On 
the contrary, Moscow and Berlin seem more intimate than 
ever. When at long last a long-suffering British Govern- 
ment is compelled to break off diplomatic relations with 
the Moscow murder gang, it is as a matter of course to 
** Locarno ” Stresemann and his agents in this country that 
Russian interests are handed over as to “a next best 
friend,’’ and when Moscow needs either cash or credit for 
her world-wide anti-British operations, it is to Herr Strese- 
mann and German Finance that it looks, nor looks in vain; 
and if we may believe the German Foreign Minister, he is 


Disturbing 
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even prepared to use the good offices, which ‘‘ Locarno ”’ has 
enabled him to establish in London, to induce ‘“ British ” 
Banks to join in the good work of subsidizing Bolshevism ! 


WE have long suspected that the British Government’s 
protracted tolerance of the outrages, indignities, and 
, humiliations heaped upon anything British any 
Soviet agent could reach were part of the 
price of Locarno. Amiable British Statesmen are always 
willing to oblige any hostile or competitive nation who is 
trying to ‘‘ best” or “down” us. It was immensely con- 
venient to Germany to enter the League of Nations and 
enjoy all the privileges and opportunities of intrigue that 
Geneva affords, while her quasi ally, Soviet Russia, remained 
outside denouncing and threatening the League and affect- 
ing fury with the Fatherland for fraternizing with ‘‘ Locarno 
Powers”’ and participating in the League’s deliberations. 
But the rest of the world could not all forget that Berlin 
had entered upon a “‘re-insurance”’ treaty with Moscow of 
the approved Bismarckian type, and discounted her entry 
into the League to her Eastern neighbour, as to everybody 
else who was not dazed with emotionalism, on the ground 
that she would be thereby able the more effectually to look 
after Russian interests at Geneva. There is really no excuse 
for being humbugged by the Germans, whose moves are as 
transparent as their motive. There is no concealment as to 
the meaning of such episodes as ‘‘ Locarno” or their 
membership of the League of Nations except to those who 
are determined to be deceived. ‘“‘ Locarno” was chiefly an 
asset to market in Moscow. Just as Germany threatens 
the Western Powers to let loose the Bolshevist hordes upon 
them unless they do whatever she wants, so she threatens 
Russia with “an anti-Bolshevik ” combination which Ger- 
many claims to be able to engineer or to restrain as she 
pleases—and there are innocents in England who are taken 
in by German professions of anti-Bolshevism and pretence 
of associating herself with Western Civilization against “ the 
common enemy”! Important Germans drift over to England 
(with the knowledge and probably on the suggestion of the 


“Repercussion’ 
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German Foreign Office) and talk in this sense to open- 
mouthed Britons, who, in their ignorance of the psycho- 
logy of real politikers, imagine things that can never happen. 
Germany is the friend of Bolshevism in every other country, 
as it is a German tradition to encourage every factor that 
weakens a neighbour. This we may be told is not “ neigh- 
bourly,” but then Germany never was a good neighbour. 
Unlike our noble selves, there is nothing sentimental in her 
policy. ‘‘ Locarno” and the League are simply stepping- 
stones towards the recovery of her pre-war ascendancy in 
Europe founded on the playing off of other Powers against 
each other. Her réle was necessarily rendered easier by 
the maintenance of diplomatic relations between Moscow 
and London, as she could pose as the friend of both these 
“friendly Powers,” and German influence was undoubtedly 
exercised to persuade Downing Street to overlook the 
activities of Arcos and the Soviet Agency in London. That 
was the meaning of mysterious official allusions to “ reper- 
cussions’ as a reason for our tolerance. The Anglo-Russian 
rupture makes Germany’s position more difficult, though 
doubtless our unsuspicious Ministers will contribute to 
ease it. 


THe European situation has been accentuated by the 
murder of M. Voikoff, Soviet Minister to Poland, who was 
Murder shot as he was getting into a train at Warsaw 
by a young Russian, Boris Kowerda, who 
immediately surrendered to the police. That Voikoff was 
viewed with peculiar detestation by patriotic Russians 
goes without saying and was only natural. He was one of 
many miscreants intimately identified with the butchery of 
the Imperial Family at Ekaterinburg, of which place Voikoff 
was a Commissar. He participated in the consultations 
preceding that crime of crimes, and subsequently provided 
the petrol for burning the Royal bodies. He was conse- 
quently regarded with execration throughout Europe—no 
other country would receive him in any diplomatic capacity, 
and surprise was expressed when two and a half years ago 
he became Soviet Envoy at Warsaw. His assailant was a 
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young Russian patriot who had brooded over the horrors 
inflicted on his country by Voikoff and his gang, who have 
spared neither age nor sex in their class murder. Neverthe- 
less, we regret and reprobate the murder even of such a 
villain. Two wrongs do not make a right, and murder is 
fundamentally wrong, however wicked the victim, though 
there will always be murders when human endurance is 


strained beyond a certain point. The mass murderers of 


Moscow at once retaliated by a deed a hundredfold worse 
than Kowerda’s wild act of revenge. Already dripping with 
the blood of innocent persons, the Soviet Government 
announced that twenty officers and members of the Russian 
aristocracy, headed by the venerable Prince Dolgorukoff, 
had been killed in prison without any pretence of a trial, 
This infamy made so profound an impression abroad— 
outside Germany, who never allows “ sentiment” to deflect 
policy—that even the British Labour Party were constrained 
(on reflection) to publicly deplore and condemn it, though 
our Pinks and Reds usually find excuses for every enormity 
perpetrated by their Russian ‘‘ Comrades.”’ In many other 
ways the Soviet Government behaved like lunatics, e.g. 
accusing the British Government of engineering the murder 
of Voikoff! That is all we have to show for allowing our 
country during many years to be the happy hunting-ground 
of Russian Reds, until at last even Downing Street revolted 
and made a show of ejecting them ! 


THE contrast between the secretiveness of Responsible 
Statesmen vis-d-vis their compatriots and their openness 

with dubious foreigners is among traits we do 
Trustiulness not understand. We doubt whether it ever 
enures to the advantage of England, while painful pre-war 
experiences suggest that it may be positively dangerous to 
British interests. Foreign Ministers rather resent being 
interrogated concerning Foreign Policy and usually return 
evasive answers, no matter how legitimate the question. 
But they withhold nothing from the Germans—a failing of 
which Lord Haldane’s unhappy intercourse with his friends 
across the North Sea might have been expected to cure 
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them. Sir Austen Chamberlain optimistically imagines that 
since “‘ Locarno”? a new world has come into existence in 
which the Ethiopian changes his skin and the leopard his 
spots. As he informed Reuter’s correspondent at Geneva on 
June 17th: 


*“* Ever since Locarno it has been possible for Dr. Strese- 
mann and me to speak to one another with freedom and 
frankness as friends who possibly may not agree on particular 
matters, yet who can lay their whole thoughts before each other 
(our italics). And what I say about Dr. Stresemann and 
myself I am confident is true of M. Briand and Dr. Strese- 
mann, and, indeed, of all those who met at Locarno. To 
my mind, and no one who is in a real position to judge will 
differ from me, there is an immense gain in freedom of 
intercourse since Locarno, and none of us need hesitate to 
open our minds fully to each other.” 


But though Sir Austen may disclose his “ whole thoughts ” 
to the German Foreign Minister, it is improbable that Dr. 
Stresemann reciprocates—the code of a German Nationalist 
being at variance with that of an English Internationalist, 
such as our Foreign Minister claims to be. Moreover, Dr. 
Stresemann has commitments in other directions which 
conflict with the Locarno Spirit and the Locarno policy and 
necessarily prevent him from being as transparent with Sir 
Austen as Sir Austenis with him. Thus weread in the Morn- 
ing Post Berlin Correspondence of the same date as Reuter’s 
“Trust Stresemann”’ message, that “last Tuesday week— 
the day of the murder of Voikoff—Chicherin was closeted 
with Dr. Stresemann for three hours at Baden-Baden.” The 
day of the Soviet massacre of innocent hostages Chicherin 
“was dining with Dr. Marx and the German Vice-Chan- 
cellor,’ and “yesterday he was again received by the 
Chancellor.” In view of the intimacy between the assassins 
of Moscow and the “ honest brokers ”’ of Berlin the assump- 
tion of a union of hearts between Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Dr. Stresemann will strike many persons as unduly 
sanguine. It enjoins the cultivation of some reserve in the 
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relations of British Statesmen with their opposite numbers 
in the Fatherland. 


INTERNATIONAL Conferences on the thorny topic of Dis- 
armament are liable to provoke so much ill-feeling either at 
the time or afterwards that these gatherings 
are becoming something in the nature of a 
diplomatic nightmare. Even when they seem successful at 
the moment, the aftermath is not always agreeable, as some 
Power is sure to discover either that it was “‘ done” by the 
original agreement or is being “done” through the inter- 
pretation of some Co-Signatory who is accused of “ not 
playing the game.” The Washington Naval Conference was 
a case in point. On that occasion the Washington Govern- 
ment produced a cut-and-dried programme drafted by the 
American Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, which Great 
Britain, Japan, and other naval nations unreservedly 
accepted in the belief that they were gratifying their hosts. 
Indeed, so far did the British Government carry its com- 
plaisance, that without authority from the British People, 
without a single debate in Parliament, or any discussion in 
the Press or on the platform, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
was abrogated, with the painful consequences that stare us 
in the face throughout the Far East. It might be supposed 
that, having presented a project for curtailing Navies that 
was adopted without material alteration by the Conference, 
the Administration as well as the American People would 
be enchanted with their achievement and would hail such 
a diplomatic coup as an eloquent tribute to their post- 
war prestige as the land of the rich and the prosperous. 
Not at all. From that day to this the Washington Con- 
vention has been constantly “sniped’ from the United 
States by all sorts and conditions of men, including Admirals 
who would not care to openly attack the policy of the 
Washington Conference without the tacit approval of the 
powers that be. Sometimes Japan is accused of violating 
the spirit if not the letter of the Agreement, but more often 
Great Britain, and, if we rightly understand some American 
Naval Jingoes, “the Washington Conference was simply a 


Disarmament 
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cunning British trap to rob the United States of her legiti- 
mate supremacy at sea.” 


THIS is not encouraging, and Americans should be able to 
understand the audible lack of enthusiasm over their latest 
move, all the more as it is difficult to dis- 
sociate the present Disarmament Conference 
from the next Presidential Election. As this 
political orgy takes about two years to prepare for, and 
another two years to get over, there is no large lucid interval 
in American Politics when international issues can be con- 
sidered on their merits. It was on February 10th that 
President Coolidge startled the world by suddenly pro- 
posing another Naval Conference, without much regard to 
international susceptibilities or even international comity, 
seeing that at that very moment the League of Nations was 
struggling with the general problem of Disarmament through 
the medium of a Preparatory Commission patronized by 
American Delegates. Whether these reported to Washing- 
ton that there was too little or too much prospect of achieve- 
ment we shall never know. For his own reasons the 
President intervened, and Geneva had some difficulty in 
concealing its annoyance when, without any reference to the 
League, and possibly to mark its futility, the American 
invitation to a separate Naval Conference—altogether apart 
from the League, though convenable at the League head- 
quarters—was addressed to the chief Sea Powers. Indeed, 
for a time it looked as though there might be a general 
refusal, as Europe was indisposed to resume its former réle 
of pawn in America’s Party Politics. But the costiveness of 
the Preparatory Commission saved Mr. Coolidge from fiasco, 
as in attempting too much the Covenanters themselves 
became conscious that they were getting nowhere. So in 
spite of much head-shaking and considerable misgiving both 
Great Britain and Japan ultimately agreed to join the 
American Delegates in Conference and Geneva was selected 
as the venue, although Continental Powers were abstaining. 
So, directly after a somewhat barren session of the Council of 
the League of Nations, the British and Japanese met to hear 


More 
Conferences 
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yet another American project as to which they are under- 
stood to have remained in the dark until its promulgation, 
though it was expected to extend the Washington plan 
of limiting the number and size of battleships to other 
craft. As The Times (which is moving with the times and 
now realizes that the practice of opening our mouths and 
shutting our eyes and swallowing any medicine offered by 
Washington does not pay) observes: “‘ The other participants 
are committed to nothing except a benevolent consideration 
of such proposals as the United States may put forward.” 


On the face of it there is some extravagance in a great solid 
self-supporting and invulnerable Power—to whom Sea Power 

is a luxury she could forgo without endanger- 
onthe. af ing her vitals—seeking to dictate their Naval 

programme to two island Empires. Great 
Britain and Japan owe their existence as Great Powers to 
their ocean-going fleets, without which they—conspicuously 
the former—could be ruined and starved. But if every 
American Battleship, Battle Cruiser, Cruiser, Destroyer, and 
Submarine were swallowed up to-morrow by the Atlantic and 
Pacific, neither the integrity, the independence, the security, 
the health, or the prosperity of the American People need be 
affected. There is, therefore, a vast difference between the 
respective rdles of the British and the American Navies, and 
the more plainly it is expounded both to the American 
Government and to the American People the better. For- 
tunately, the First Lord of the Admiralty—who is not a 
professional politician—may be trusted to keep his end up 
against foreign pressure, after his successful defence of 
British Sea Power against internal mischief two years ago. 
Obviously so rich a nation as U.S.A. could outbuild not only 
ourselves but every other Sea Power, so to speak, “‘ on her 
head.” We have never been able to understand why such 
a go-ahead, ambitious, and determined people, com- 
manding limitless cash and credit hesitate, wasting their 
valuable time and everybody else’s by these exasperating 
Conferences that lead nowhere except to other Conferences. 
Why don’t they cut the cackle and come to the ’osses, i.e. 
build whatever ships they want? The Americans are any- 
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thing but fools, and would be the last people to outrun the 
constable. What more can we do than proclaim that we 
have no earthly objection to the construction of any Fleet 
or Fleets they in their wisdom fancy, leaving us on our side 
to whatever construction we think we need ? 


THIS is not to invite competition or to start an armaments 
race once it be frankly recognized, and is common ground, 

that the richest nation can build the biggest 
Jone Fleet. American yards could be expanded to 

lay down ten keels to our one, if the American 
taxpayer thought it worth while. Might it not be better to 
frankly face the facts and leave both sides free than persist 
in these restrictive Agreements which experience proves to 
be either misconceived, abortive, or for some other reason 
unsatisfactory ? What was gained before the war by inept 
London sermons on “ A Naval Holiday”? What has been 
gained since the war by the oceans of oratory on Disarma- 
ment and this senseless craze for Conferences? Did pre-war 


| Blindness promote Peace? Will post-war ineptitude per- 
| petuateit ? Is not the cacoethes loquendi that now dominates 


international relations merely evidence of the absence of 
Personality, Character, Statesmanship, and even Sense in 
the public life of too many Powers? Just as in Home 
affairs weak men take refuge in Committees in order to 
escape their proper responsibilities, so in Foreign Affairs, for 
the same reason they scuttle to the cover of a Conference. 
Almost the only prominent man in Europe who has not 
contracted the Conference habit happens to be Signor 
Mussolini, which confirms the suspicion that it is not a sign 
of strength but the resort of the weak who wish to have 
their minds made up for them. Another is M. Poincaré, 


At the end of this number, in our Correspondence Section, 
will be found the text of an interesting and important 

Address reproduced from the New York 
along American. It is both the one and the other 

on account of its authorship and its subject 
matter. Only ignoramuses would belittle the influence 
exercised by Mr. William Randolph Hearst, the head of the 
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Hearst Press, from New York to San Francisco. In this 
address, which was delivered on the occasion of his receiving 
an honorary degree at Oglethorpe University, he returned to 
his thesis of last New Year’s Day “calling the English. 
speaking peoples of the world to pledge themselves to 
preserve Peace among themselves and throughout the 
world.”” One conspicuous service Mr. Hearst may fairly 
claim to have already rendered to this cause, namely in 
keeping the United States out of the Geneva League of 
Nations. We note with satisfaction that he remains firm in 
his resistance to “a general League of Nations which has 
been repeatedly rejected by this country (i.e. U.S.A.) both 
by the representatives of the people, and by the people 
themselves as far as they were able to express themselves at 
the polls.” We suggest that the League of Nations at 
Geneva, the League of Nations Union in London, and its 
propagandists in Parliament and elsewhere should put the 
following passage from Mr. Hearst’s address in their pipes 
and smoke it as undoubtedly expressing the effective public 
opinion of the United States : 

And the advocates of the League of Nations, in England, or in any other 
foreign country, need have no hope of the United States ever becoming a party 
to any league or any World Court of the league, or any such body, where the 
representation of the United States will be in a distinct minority, and where the 
welfare of the United States will lie in the hands of a selfish and prejudiced 


majority, ignorant of our aims and needs, envious of our success, and antagon- 
istic to our interests, 


We have never varied from the view that the Senate of the 
United States not only served its own country well but 
likewise Europe in general and Great Britain in particular in 
repudiating President Wilson’s hobby. We are as certain as 
we can be of anything in this uncertain world that Anglo- 
American relations would be measurably worse than they 
are, had the Wilsonian view prevailed and the Senate been 
persuaded to ratify the Covenant. With the United States 
in the League, every ticklish and prickly problem raised at 
Geneva would have inevitably become a bone of contention 
between Democrats and Republicans at Washington, who, in 
the absence of serious dividing lines in domestic affairs, are 
continually tempted to exploit external issues which they 
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discuss with more heat than light. As moreover it is 
customary for “‘ practical politicians on the make” at the 
Capitol to treat John Bull as the villain of every interna- 
tional piece and to hold him responsible for anything that 
may go wrong anywhere, we can imagine the atmosphere 
that would be created by the Borahs, the Reeds, and other 
Tail-twisters were the United States actually a member of 
the League of Nations and League questions thus became a 
legitimate battle-ground for Congressmen and Senators. In 
keeping the United States out of the League Senator Lodge, 
Mr. Hearst, and others unquestionably helped to restrict 
Anglo-American polemics. 


In the course of his address Mr. Hearst deals with certain 
criticisms evoked by his previous appeal to the English- 
Abel speaking peoples. Some of these seem singu- 
cy at larly silly, as, for instance, the objection that 
“unity of action among English-speaking 

nations would result in united action amongst other groups 
of nations in a way that would provoke war rather than 
eliminate it.” Moreover, some unspecified “group of 
English statesmen ” were quoted as being “‘ definitely against 
the policy of alliance with America, partly because England 
is too close to the remainder of Europe to create antagonisms 
which in time of war would expose London to Air raids.” 
Mankind may be “ mostly fools,”’ and the word “ statesman ” 
is as elastic as charity and covers a multitude of sinners, but 
we confess to being curious as to the identity of the wiseacres 
who condemned Anglo-American co-operation on the ground 
that it might provoke our neighbours to bomb this country ! 
The Air craze is really getting beyond all bounds and creates 
strange illusions, but only a Socialist “statesman” (possibly 
a mushroom Labour Lord) could conceive anything so 
fatuous. Were it possible for the United States and the 
British Empire to form such a Peace Pact as Mr. Hearst 
visualizes, the predominant desire of neighbouring nations 
would be to join it—France, Belgium, and Italy would cer- 
tainly be of that mind, and in the melancholy event of 
another world war would rally to the English-speaking side. 
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That Mr. Hearst’s project would possess immense practics 


advantages is obvious, and the objections that have reached 


him from this side of the Atlantic will strike most people as 
far-fetched and futile. But there is one formidable lion ip 
the path which it were unwise to ignore and difficult, if not 
impossible, to overcome. The American people, for all their 
wonderful qualities and gifts, are an amazing compound of 
credulity and suspiciousness, and unfortunately both these 
attributes operate against the policy adumbrated at Ogle: 
thorpe University. 


By education, by instinct, and by inclination the vast 
majority are predisposed to swallow any fable, however 
fantastic, that places Great Britain in an 
unpleasant light. Partly from their school 
books, from popular newspapers, and from their politicians 
the Americans have acquired an impression of this country, 
of its statesmanship, its ambitions, and its achievements, 
which, though in some respects flattering to British amour- 
propre, is responsible for the development of an anti-British 
sentiment that not only militates against any political 
co-operation between the English-speaking nations in any 
part of the world, no matter how intimate or identical their 
interests, but which actually endangers any Administration 
that is even suspected of leaning in that direction. It is 
quite sufficient for a British Government to put up any 
proposition whatsoever to Washington for it either to be 
turned down, or, if it be entertained officially, for a storm of 
obloquy to break out among politicians opposed to the 
Administration, who evidently regard the epithet “ pro- 
British ” as the most dangerous brickbat in party warfare. 
It is only necessary for Great Britain, or, indeed, for any 
considerable section of the British people, to be supposed to 
wish something for the most violent propaganda to be 
launched against it. So much so that it has become the 
practice of American Representatives in semi-official and 
confidential intercourse in London to explain away some 
intransigeance on the part of the Washington Government 
by a reference to “‘ the approaching elections, which make it 


Prejudice 
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more than ever difficult for the President to fall in with the 
edi British proposal, as it would be used against him and his 
party with deadly and disastrous effect.” If we have heard 
this once we have heard it twenty times. It is usually 
coupled with an allusion to “the Irish and the German 
vote.” The plain English of it is that public opinion in 
U.S.A. is, for one cause or another, so hostile to, or so child- 
ishly suspicious of, Great Britain, that for an American 
Government to be associated with us anywhere is a form of 
suicide. Two notable instances of this national prejudice 
will occur to every serious student of public affairs—the 
vast— United States remained so long out of the Great War and 
ever— submitted to many indignities largely because to fight on 
_ anf the same side as Great Britain and to be our “ Ally ” was so 
hoolf unpopular that even when at last President Wilson’s hand 
ians was forced by the German General Staff he ostentatiously 
‘try, scheduled U.S.A. as an ‘“ Associated’ Power in order to 
nts, avoid this imputation. There would have been no practical 
our=§ political objection to being the “ Ally” of France. It was 
tish } simply the fact of our noble selves being belligerents that 
ical} kept the United States on the fence. 


heir | A SECOND equally striking manifestation of the preternatural 
jion J suspiciousness of everything British was the sentiment 
t is ale aroused against the League of Nations in 
any Suspicion 1919-20. The Covenant, be it remembered, 
be § was thrust upon the reluctant and sceptical ‘‘ Associated ” 
1 of } Powers at the Paris Peace Conference by President Wilson, 
the | who threatened to break up the Conference and go home 
ro- | unless it was incorporated in the Treaty of Versailles. The 
re. | Allies had no choice but to acquiesce, as the President per- 
my | suaded them that their signature of the Covenant was a 
to | condition of the United States participating in the post-War 
be | Settlement. Thelegend was immediately invented by Presi- 
he | dent Wilson’s domestic enemies that the League of Nations 
nd | was a Machiavellian British plot to entangle the United 
me | States in European affairs and make her “ a satellite of John 
mt | Bull,” and it was rejected by the Senate and repudiated by 
it | the American people on this assumption—the fatal stigma 
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** pro-British ” being attached for electioneering purposes to 
one of the least pro-British in the long line of American 
Presidents. Then, again, only the other day there was a 
tremendous and triumphant Anglophobe campaign in 
Chicago with the slogan “‘ Keep King George out of Chicago ” 
—whatever that may mean—and as part of this propaganda 
the statement is circulated that ‘“‘ Great Britain is working 
to reduce the United States to the level of a Crown Colony.” 
With such hallucinations poisoning the minds of the Ameri- 
can masses the prospect of any positive association of the 
English-speaking nations seems to most of us so remote as 
to be classified with the unattainable. All we can safely 
say is that so long as Mr. Hearst and those who agree with 
him succeed in keeping their country clear of Leagues of 
Nations, World Courts, and the rest of the International 
paraphernalia, they limit opportunities for Anglo-American 
friction and therefore negatively promote rational relations. 


WEAKNESS is the cardinal political sin. It is worse than 
wickedness, because at any rate with the wicked we know 

where we are. But with the weak anything 
on is possible—including wickedness, when they 
Misplaced are cornered—and neither those who are 

with them nor those who are against them 
can guess how they stand. Our policy in Egypt of late 
years has been a “ star turn ” in the pantomime of Defeatism, 
which has had an almost uninterrupted run since the 
Armistice. With the possible exception of the Irish Free 
State there is probably no community in the world more 
unfitted for “ self-determination”’ than Egypt, where it 
meant plunging a helpless people who were anything but 
“* politically minded ”’ back into the cesspool of corruption, 
of robbery, and jobbery from which they were rescued by 
the Cromer régime. Nothing more undemocratic could 
have been conceived because, as was pointed out in an 
article in the Weekly Dispatch (June 5th), it involved the 
sacrifice of “the Masses” to “ the Classes,” the subjection 
of the fellahin to the effendi. It was, moreover, the betrayal 
of a sacred trust for the benefit of a whim that bore no 
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relevancy to any conditions prevailing in Cairo. Let alone 
the risk to vital British Interests, or the injustice to British 
Nationals who had loyally devoted themselves to the 
Egyptian Public Service and were suddenly thrown to the 
wolves by the British surrender of 1922, which so far from 
conciliating malcontent politicians, who now found them- 
selves ‘‘ top dog,” had, as might have been foreseen, and 
was foretold by every expert with eyes in his head, a 
precisely opposite effect. This disastrous Declaration was 
merely regarded as a lever for further demands. Not one of 
its Reservations was so much as noted, let alone considered, 
and it was made plain as any pikestaff by Zaglul and Co. 
that nothing short of our ejection, bag and baggage, neck 
and crop, would satisfy the monster another foolish Franken- 
stein had created. The only wonder is that in our melting 
mood we did not agree to pack up our traps and retire. 
From this, however, we were saved, as usual, by implacable 
enemies, who made themselves so impossible than even 
Coalitioners stiffened and the Reservations remained. 


THE appointment of Lord Lloyd as High Commissioner 
by the present Government was generally interpreted as 

, evidence that the British worm had really 
ee Lloyd's turned. But the local marplots would not 
believe it, and were casting about for another 
opportunity of rubbing our noses in the mud and advertising 
our status as underdog, confident no doubt in the belief 
that, should the man on the spot object, he would be repu- 
diated by a Home Government that was unequal to “ Clear- 
ing out the Reds”—the confederates of the Wafd. But 
both time and subject were so ill-chosen as to facilitate 
Lord Lloyd’s part, which was played with marked ability 
and intelligence. A Jingoistic military demonstration was 
hardly calculated to appeal to Pacifists at home, whether 
in Office or in Opposition, and moreover, as Downing Street 
had, however tardily, been “ gingered up” to tackle the 
Russian enemy in London, it was less disposed to hoist 
another White Flag on the Nile. The attempted elimination 
by the Egyptian Government and Parliament of British 
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control of the Egyptian Army, coupled with a determined 
increase of the latter, opened previously closed eyes to 
what was in the wind—the Zaglulites were too obviously 
moving under extraneous instruction. It was, of course, 
sheer bluff that only needed calling and it was called. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain made an excellent statement in the 
House of Commons restating the British position in Egypt, 
and indicating that Lord Lloyd enjoyed the full confidence 
of the Home Government, and would therefore command 
complete support in any measures he deemed desirable, 
Of this ocular demonstration was afforded by the dispatch 
of two British battleships to Egyptian waters, in view of 
the anarchy which was known to be one of the items on the 
local Bolshevist agenda. It is a melancholy, because uni- 
versal, fact that meets us East and West of Suez—namely, 
that politicians who will yield nothing to reason are apt to 
surrender everything to fear. Directly it was seen by the 
** Responsible Statesmen” of Cairo that there had been a 
‘** miscalculation,” and that the British Government was 
sick of being squeezed, there was a general piping down 
coupled with pathetic inquiry “ what is all this fuss about— 
nothing was further from our thoughts than to pick a 
quarrel with our esteemed English friends.” After an 
exchange of Notes between the High Commissioner and the 
Egyptian Prime Minister, the latter made a statement in 
the Cairo Parliament which is declared to be satisfactory 
as marking a settlement of outstanding differences on terms 
compatible with British Interests as expressed in the 
Reservations. We incline to the view that the present 
régime will only work provided the British Government 
convinces Egyptian Politicians that the Declaration will be 
revoked unless they loyally and unreservedly accept its 
terms in the spirit as well as in the letter. 


THE Powers-that-be at home are beginning to perceive that 
they were completely deceived by General Hertzog last 
autumn, and, though Governments will never acknowledge 
error, Ministers must realize that they bear some 
responsibility for the serious Flag Crisis now convulsing 
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South Africa. There was all the less excuse for being 
bamboozled by a Boer Prime Minister who had never been 

at pains to conceal his aversion to everything 
The Wrong British, and whose whole record is eloquent of 
LB his political ambition. General Hertzog always 

was, and remains to-day, an Extremist. For 
that reason he separated himself from General Botha and 
General Smuts, and became the mouthpiece and agent of the 
Dopper Dutch. In a notorious speech at Stellenbosch in the 
spring of last year he avowed his desire to break up the British 
Empire into its component parts, and expounded his plan 
for doing so through the medium of Status, and subsequently 
came to England for the express object of Stellenbosching the 
King’s Dominions. There was no mystery or ambiguity in 
his attitude, and the only surprising feature of a melancholy 
business was the diversion of the Imperial Conference from 
its proper function into a vain, foolish, and perilous attempt 
to placate an implacable Boer. General Hertzog could 
only infer one of two things from the deference with which he 
was treated in London: (1) that the Home Government 
sympathized with Separatist Statesmanship and would do 
what it could to promote Separation, or (2) that the Home 
Government was afraid of making any stand against the 
disruption of the Empire. General Hertzog accordingly 
returned to South Africa with an immensely swollen head, 
imbued with a determination to “larn”’ all the British in 
his sub-continent ‘“‘ to be toads.” Still more swollen were 
the heads of the Backveld followers, who were completely 
demoralized by the capitulation of the Imperial Conference 
to the Stellenbosch Plan. The offensive manner in which 
the Flag Bill—of which the exclusive object is to belittle 
the Union Jack—is being pressed through the South African 
Parliament regardless of all consequences, and at the risk 
of the Peace of South Africa, has unquestionably been 
accentuated by Downing Street’s demeanour towards the 
Separatist Leader, who with different treatment in London 
would have gone home a wiser, perhaps a sadder, and cer- 
tainly a much less dangerous, man. The British in South 
Africa should realize that the British public keenly sympa- 
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thize with them in their magnificent fight to keep the 
Flag flying, and have no doubt that they will ultimately 
succeed in putting the fear of God into those who seek to 
humiliate them. They have put themselves absolutely in 
the right in the eyes of all men capable of being fair by their 
handsome offer to preserve the old Dutch flag out of regard 
for the sentiments of their fellow-Dutchmen. They have 
put General Hertzog as completely in the wrong, and read 
a useful lesson to those elsewhere who unwittingly played 
into his hands. 


Tue Manchester Guardian, as a sympathizer and supporter 
of any and every Separatist movement within the British 
Empire, is naturally elated over a further 
sequel to last year’s disastrous Imperial 
Conference. ‘South Africa,” according to 
our contemporary, “‘ has just made another forward move 
in the direction of that equal status with the other British 
nations, which was declared in the resolutions of the 
Imperial Conference, by appointing a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs.”” The jubilation of the Manchester Guardian is 
intelligible. Ever since the spacious days of Cobden 
apostles of Free Imports have laboured for the dismember- 
ment of an Empire that was anathema in the eyes of the 
Prophet. The appointment of Dr. Bodenstein, “the Pro- 
fessor of Roman Dutch law at Stellenbosch and formerly 
Assistant Editor of Die Burger,” as South African Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, is admittedly a significant step towards 
Separation because a repudiation of the Foreign Office as 
of the doctrine of Common Foreign Policy. A similar step 
had previously been taken by the Irish Free State, and 
Canada, as we know, has appointed a separate Canadian 
Minister in Washington—selected, it is averred, from the 
Round Table group in Canada—despite the misgivings of 
many thinking Canadians. Ireland has done ditto, and has 
thus afforded the United States an opportunity of estab- 
lishing a Diplomatic Agency in Dublin, and, judging by the 
relations between Irish and American Politicians, it would 
take a determined optimist to anticipate any harvest of 
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peace and good will from these developments. Germany 
is naturally desirous of creating as many centres of inter- 
national intrigue in the British Dominions as possible, and 
“ Fair Dublin City ” bids fair to become a focus of European 
and Trans-Atlantic Anglophobia. In all this there is 
nothing surprising. It is the logical result of the deplorable 
document that was issued to the world in the name of the 
last Imperial Conference which the Home Government has 
prudently, from its own point of view, declined to afford 
the British House of Commons any opportunity of discussing 
so far. The only surprise—if anything be surprising in 
this amazing age—is that a British Cabinet professedly 
“Conservative ’ and Unionist, and presumably believing in 
the “ diplomatic unity of the British Empire,” should have 
lent its countenance to a policy that points to a separate 
Foreign Office for each Dominion. Even the Manchester 
Guardian is perturbed by the centrifugalism it has done so 
much to encourage, and observes (June Ist) : 


The resulting situation may well puzzle the logician. For what pretence 
is left of the unity of the Crown if the Crown may henceforth be advised by 
five different Ministries in as many different ways—if the foreign policy of 
the King in one Dominion may bear no relation to that of the King in 
another ? There would seem at first sight to be the germs in the system of 
confusion or worse. 


WE make no apology for again returning to the future of 
the British Premiership, as it is all-important that the 
Conservative Party should not be caught 
napping. A certain faction represented in a 
certain Press are over-anxious to elbow Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin out of Downing Street on one pretext or 
another in order to make room for one of its own nominees. 
“Sympathetic” paragraphs periodically appear concerning 
his health, and it is suggested that he may contemplate 
retirement in the near future and before another General 
Election. We do not pretend to be in the confidence of 
the Prime Minister—with whom we have never at any 
time exchanged a single word on any political topic—nor 
are we in touch with any of his friends who may be privy 
to his plans; but we do know that there is not a little 
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manceuvring for position behind the scenes among possible 
aspirants to his place, and there is considerable anxiety 
among the Conservative rank and file lest at some moment 
of discouragement or weariness our Leader might be moved 
to relinquish his task. In that case anything may happen, 
as no one stands out as clearly designated for the succession, 
It is this very fact that provokes disquietude, because it 
leaves the field open for that backstairs business which 
rarely results in a satisfactory selection. Conservatives 
would be well advised to face frankly the problem, and to 
make up their minds whom they would wish to have as 
Leader in the highly regrettable contingency of Mr. Bald- 
win’s resignation. So far they can only agree as to who 
they do not want. Vigorous protest is made against more 
than one of “the Possibles”’ for the most-coveted post in 
the British Empire, and opinion acutely differs between 
Conservative politicians and those pseudo-Conservative 
journals that labour for the resurrection of the Coalition, 
and which would, as we have more than once pointed out, 
gladly replace the Conservative Party at the disposal of 
Mr. Lloyd George. To engineer this disaster it is necessary 
to get a Coalitioner into Mr. Baldwin’s shoes, and we 
would warn our readers against pooh-poohing this possibility, 
as they might subsequently discover that they had been 
living in a Fool’s Paradise. The Conservative Party needs 
a Conservative Leader, not a Coalitioner, and would not 
tolerate a Coalitioner. If that were made plain to all 
whom it concerns there would be less likelihood of catas- 
trophe, as Coalitioners are pre-eminently “ practical poli- 
ticians,” and once they realize that they are disqualified 
for the Party Leadership they would bow to the inevitable 
lest they be left altogether out in the cold. But the elimi- 
nation of Mr. Lloyd George’s friends does not solve the 
problem, as opinions vary as to which of Mr. Baldwin’s 
Conservative colleagues is most fitted to take his place. 
We need a man who is sound, sensible, honest, and reliable 
rather than any pyrotechnical politician who is more 
brilliant than trustworthy. We need one who thinks more 
of the country than of himself. On this score Mr. Baldwin 
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has set a very high standard which it would be treasonable 
to relinquish. 


TuHat the Prime Minister keenly sympathizes both with 
Industry and Agriculture is common knowledge. That he 
entertains decided views as to their value in 
Industry the National Economy is equally certain, 
and ; : . wicca 
Agriculture while his earlier programme indicates the 
lines on which he would proceed if he con- 
sidered himself a free agent. But Mr. Baldwin is surrounded 
by colleagues of various and uncertain convictions on this 
as on other issues, and apparently deems himself bound to 
repress his personal views in the interests of Party unity. 
We have always thought that he took his rebuff at the polls 
in 1923 too seriously, and was too ready to discard the 
policy in which he believed at the suggestion of the Shadow 
Cabinet that was unhappily revived after the Party defeat. 
The net result is that at a time when British Industry and 
Agriculture more than ever demand constructive, defensive, 
protective treatment in order to be able to keep their heads 
above water, a Conservative Government commanding a 
record majority and controlling both Houses of Parliament 
is powerless to attempt any but tentative and fragmentary 
measures. So far as it has gone, the policy of Safeguarding 
has been successful beyond the expectations of its friends, 
while falsifying the anticipations of its opponents. But 
for it things would be much worse than they are in several 
industries and in more than one district, and there is every 
reason to suppose that the extension of Safeguarding would 
be followed by similar results wherever it was applied. 
But to set Safeguarding in motion in any particular direc- 
tion is a costly and dubious enterprise in which obstruction, 
official and otherwise, has every advantage, and in which 
wealthy middlemen are able to defend the foreign interests 
they represent by skilled forensic assistance. It is a ludi- 
crous and ignominious system invented and administered 
by a bureaucracy of Free Importers for the express purpose 
of preventing Protection. Salvation can never lie that way, 
and many industries that urgently need fair play against 
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foreign dumping realize the futility of fighting against the 
loaded dice that meets any British claimant for justice, 
To make matters appreciably worse, and to enormously 
aggravate the burden on British production, national 
expenditure is maintained at an extravagant level, with no 
serious prospect of substantial alleviation, which means no 
reduction of onerous taxation. Then, again, the Bank of 
England, confederated with the Treasury, is allowed to 
dictate the monetary policy under which British Industry 
and Agriculture are sacrificed to International Finance, 
England has been described as “ the paradise of the middle- 
man” as it certainly is of the moneylender, while it is 
the purgatory of the producer and wealth creator. And 
yet we affect astonishment at so many Britons being on 
the dole! 


It is an acute disappointment that a Government formed 
by a Prime Minister whose existence is bound up with 
Unlucky British industries (and who demonstrated by 

his speeches in 1923 that he had the root of 
the matter in him and realized the urgency of dealing with 
unemployment) should have allowed men of the peculiar 
psychology of Mr. Montagu Norman, the Governor of the 
Bank of England, and Sir Otto Ernst Niemeyer, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, to dictate a policy that 
has indefinitely retarded our national recovery, crippled our 
Export Trade, harassed our manufacturers, and embarrassed 
the farmer and promoted Bolshevism in order that the £ 
should bear a certain ratio to the $. Their intentions 
may have been unimpeachable. As to that we know nothing 
and care less. The results of allowing the Bank of England 
and the Treasury to call the tune have been tragic, nor will 
there be any relief so long as the well-being of British 
Capital and British Labour are subordinated to the interests 
of International Finance and the Federal Reserve Board 
in New York is allowed to inspire British Legislation through 
the sensitive medium of Threadneedle Street. The present 
Governor of the Bank of England is said to have spent 
many impressionable years of his business life in New York 
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City and to be permanently hypnotized by Wall Street. 
He is a fanatical “‘ worshipper of par” and a frenzied Gold 
Bug. He would, to borrow a famous Trans-Atlantic phrase, 
cheerfully “‘ crucify mankind on a cross of gold.” There 
could be no more mischievous adviser of a British Govern- 
ment in post-war years, when the revival and reconstruction 
of Industry is a supreme national need, than a man to whom 
Industry means so little and Finance so much. The British 
public frequently hears of Mr. Norman’s excursions to New 
York, to Berlin, or other foreign centres. We should be 
much surprised to learn that he had condescended to inspect 
Glasgow, Tyneside, Liverpool (except en route for U.S.A.), 
Birmingham, or Cardiff. Another contretemps is the accident 
of the Prime Minister having served his political appren- 
ticeship in the Treasury—a Department in which the 
atmosphere is as strong as it is vicious, and one that rarely 
fails to leave its mark on passing Ministers. Competent 
persons ascribe the paralysis of the Government on these 
momentous issues in part to Mr. Baldwin’s undue deference 
to the Treasury-Bank of England consortiwm, and partly 
to the fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill) has accepted the conventional view that 
“Currency is beyond the comprehension of the layman and 
must be left to experts,’’ meaning in this case a few Banking 
Bourbons who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 
This régime has promoted neither prosperity nor peace. It 
has only benefited the enemies and competitors of England. 


Can the Conservative Party emancipate itself from the 
Banking and Bureaucratic influences that hang like huge 

millstones round the neck of the Government, 
an and cripple its every movement towards 

Economic Freedom or Financial Indepen- 
dence ? Are Conservatives doomed to remain hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the vested interests of which 
the Bank of England is the pivot? Were it English in 
outlook as well as in name—if national and Imperial interests 
loomed somewhat larger on its horizon, and foreign and 
international interests proportionately smaller—it would be 
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more tolerable that such vast power should be conferred 
where there is no overt responsibility and no accountability 
to the country. Our Industries can be kept in semi- 
bankruptcy and our skilled artisans on the verge of pauperism 
by the decrees of personages in London and New York 
whose very names are unknown to the public and whose 
identity it is not always easy to ascertain. The adoption 
of the Gold Standard was, if truth be permissible, one of 
the most scandalous Ramps ever perpetrated at the expense 
of a deluded Democracy. It was incomparably the most 
important decision of post-war years. Yet so far as we are 
aware it was never mentioned at the last General Election 
by any member of the present Cabinet, either in an election 
address or on the platform. This is a sweeping statement 
which sounds rash because difficult to verify, and we shall 
be grateful if any of our readers can ‘“‘ put us wise ”—should 
we be in error—by indicating the occasion when the Prime 
Minister or any of his 20 colleagues informed the country 
that if returned to power they would deal industrial England 
the deadly blow of pegging it down to the Gold Standard 
—*‘to please the Americans.’”’ It was done when flexibility 
was the crying need, and was all the more inexcusable as 
even Bankers admitted that our managed currency was 
working well. 


WE may claim to speak with some degree of knowledge 
on this forbidding subject—without making the least pre- 
.,. tention to be “expert ’’—because it was the 

relat corel last public question in which Lord Milner 
took an interest before his lamented death, 

and the present writer had more than one opportunity of 
hearing his views at a time when the Gold policy was 
threatened but had not eventuated. By common consent 
Alfred Milner was outstanding among our public men by his 
competence on such topics. He agreed with those who 
regarded our managed currency as working so well that 
there was no need to disturb it. He appreciated American 
anxiety to see us back on a Gold basis, as U.S.A. had 
cornered the gold of the world which would otherwise remain 
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so much idle lumber in American vaults, but he could not 
see that Great Britain stood to gain by such action. Milner 
was by no means singular in this opinion. There was much 
misgiving among those who had seriously applied their minds 
to the currency problem, and had His Majesty’s Ministers 
gone outside the narrow clique of Bankers and Bureaucrats 
whom alone they consulted and considered, they would have 
been surprised at the volume of doubt and dissent in the 
City of London to the adoption of the arrangement con- 
certed in New York by the Governor of the Bank of England 
and the Chairman of the American Federal Reserve Board. 
This was hailed in United States as a victory more valuable 
than any gained during the Great War, because it definitely 
established the ascendancy of American Money Power over 
England, and via England over Europe and the Eastern 
hemisphere generally, which under Anglo-American pressure 
would be constrained to follow our pernicious example. 
That our action benefited the United States we should not 
dream of disputing. A nation of millionaires drawing 
tribute from abroad can afford such luxuries as a Gold 
Standard, though we should always bear in mind that it 
functions differently there from here, as Industry is less under 
the thumb of Finance than with us. Admittedly America 
has not looked back since our obliging Government came 
to the assistance of the American Treasury by reverting to 
gold and by making the London Money Market an annex 
of New York. 


On the other hand, Great Britain has never looked forward 
since that fatal day, and though the raving of anarchists 
and the Revolutionary Strikes they have been 
allowed to organize have been a veritable 
godsend in providing the false prophets in 
the City offices of London newspapers with a plausible 
explanation of the failure of the Millennium that was adver- 
tised to follow the Gold Standard, we, in fact, remain in 
our Slough of Despond owing to the very policy that was 
thrust upon an unreflecting Cabinet and an entirely innocent 
country by a handful of marplots in London and New York 
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acting as the conscious and unconscious agents of Inter 
national Finance and without any regard to National and 
Imperial interests. There is reason to believe that the 
subject was never so much as discussed in the Cabinet until 
the fruits of Mr. Montagu Norman’s “diplomacy ” across 
the water was presented to His Majesty’s Ministers as an 
accomplished fact. And it may be remembered that when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer presented his Gold Standard 
programme to the House of Commons, for the first time in 
his career Mr. Winston Churchill pleaded ignorance of the 
subject of a speech, and was obviously only repeating what 
he had heard in the Department or from some “ expert” 
in or around Lombard Street. This deplorable episode is 
no Party issue. All three Parties are more or less in the 
same boat. There is little to choose between them, and 
none is in a position to throw stones at any other. The 
Government—because they are the Government—are 
primarily responsible. But the Oppositions have an almost 
equally bad record. Mr. Philip Snowden, the Socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—a Mandarin among Man- 
darins—rushed into print in a Capitalist paper (probably 
on a hint from some official friend at the Treasury) to give 
his blessing to a policy that has inflicted more injury on 
the working classes than even the Trade Union legislation 
that Parliament is now engaged in repealing. 


Nor were Liberals much better, for though Mr. Lloyd 
George has made sporadic animadversions on the adoption 
} of the Gold Standard, he has never really 

- flea tackled the subject or tried to drive it 

ost ‘ 

home on the platform, and there is a 

widespread feeling that had the arch “ deflationist” of 
1920-21 remained in power he would have done as his 
successors did. Moreover, prominent Liberals such as Lord 
Oxford and Asquith and Mr. Walter Runciman (whose fiscal 
and financial ideas are those of the “ Roaring Forties”) 
joined with Mr. Snowden in applauding this suicidal action. 
Sir Alfred Mond stood alone among Front Benchers in 
registering a reasoned and perspicacious protest against the 
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folly of thus gratuitously hampering Production. Why 
should we invite our most formidable foreign competitor 
to call the tune both in British Finance and in British 
Industry—to manipulate our Bank Rate and to restrict 
our exports? We expect little assistance on such issues 
from Radicals or Socialists, who are too often the friends of 
every country but their own, but it is decidedly depressing 
that among the mighty Conservative host in Parliament, 
containing much ability of a high order, and many earnest 
and influential young men only anxious to do their duty 
in their day and generation, that there should be no audible 
revolt against the constant subordination of vital British 
interests to those extraneous influences which, as Mr. Kitson 
explains in a forceful and pungent article elsewhere in this 
number, are contributory causes of the Bolshevism that 
meets us in many places. This disease is the offspring of 
misery and destitution. The only permanent cure for it is 
prosperity ; therefore Prosperity should be our objective, 
and as it can only come from abundant production, states- 
manship should concentrate on encouraging the producer. 
Unfortunately the so-called ‘‘ Progressive ’ Parties habitually 
look through the wrong end of the telescope, while the 
Conservative Party is at sixes and sevens on economic and 


financial issues. 


Tous a handful of innominate moneylenders (using that 
term in its larger and less invidious sense) and their 

journalistic jackals are allowed to saddle 
A Handful the nation with a monetary system in 
anor which Banks may momentarily flourish and 

“‘ Gilt-Edged ” securities appreciate, while 
Industry withers and Trade decays. Meanwhile, every 
explanation of our plight is put forward except the real 
one which stares us in the face. There can be no serious 
improvement so long as this Government—or any other 
Government—allows British policy to be inspired by Inter- 
nationalists who are effectively anti-National and anti- 
Imperial like the personnel of the Bank of England and 
the Treasury, whose sinister liaison is about to be strengthened 
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by the passing of Sir Otto Ernst Niemeyer from the latte 
to the former. If we could see things as they really arg, 
we should recognize that the policies we owe to these two 
institutions have done more to promote Anarchy and Com. 
munism than all the activities of Moscow. Soviet agents 
can only succeed where the conditions are favourable to 
subversive propaganda. Such conditions were created in 
this country when the Deflation ran away with the coach 
after the war. They have continued ever since, and are 
liable to become aggravated in proportion as the British 
Government helps the Gold Bugs of New York to enslave 
the civilized and uncivilized world. Some men build wiser 
than they know. Others do the reverse—like our Respon- 
sible Statesmen since the Armistice in the field of Economics 
and Finance. 


CaN our great cities be educated to the point of realizing the 
necessity to them of a flourishing countryside growing their 
. food and consuming their wares? Time will 
Educating Our show, Anyhow, the Daily Mail is “ doing 
its bit,” and our contemporary’s enterprise is 

almost the only encouragement the unfortunate British 
farmer has received of late years, and there is a more hopeful 
feeling among agriculturists that so popular a voice must 
get a hearing from the Man in the Street, who in his turn 
may induce the politicians to realize that Agriculture is a 
national interest that we dare not dispense with. Short of 
arousing the towns, there is small prospect of any constructive 
agricultural policy, as all Parties are petrified by the fear 
that some parrot in a back slum may greet some suggestion 
to safeguard Food production with the familiar slogan, 
* Your food will cost you more.” * Being in Opposition, 
the Radicals and Socialists are bravely exploiting the dis- 
content and anxieties of the farmer and his wife and, 
doubtless, in some cases are defrauding them of their votes, 
But there is nothing in the programme or the promises 
either of Mr. Lloyd George or of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 


* This subject was discussed by the present writer in an article in the 
Weekly Dispatch of June 12th entitled ‘‘ Don’t let the Farmer go under.” 
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that is calculated to appeal to any serious agriculturist. 
“‘ Nationalization ’’—on which in one form or another both 
Oppositions seem agreed—merely means more State control, 
more interference, inspection, and Red Tape. It is not, 
however, an increase of officials that Rural England, Scot- 
land, or Wales need, but an increase of crops, and these cannot 
come from State control, but from individual enterprise. 
This seems to have escaped the notice of the Welsh Wizard, 
who is perambulating the country in whirlwind tours, but 
his speeches throw no light on any agricultural problem nor 
contain any satisfaction for farmers, who need something 
more substantial than “ hot air” to pull them through this 
alarming crisis. 


THE Conservative Party cannot, however, afford to take the 
line that as the Oppositions have no serious Agricultural 

Policy, therefore the Government can safely 
The Pledge = follow suit. Nor is the Prime Minister the 
to Farmers ; 

man to adopt such an unworthy attitude, 
for, as all the world knows, he is singularly sensitive as 
regards any pledges he may have given, however unpopular 
they may be with his own followers—vide, e.g., the case of 
what is commonly called “‘ Votes for Flappers”” (on which 
some Ministers are thought to have exceeded their authority). 
It is infinitely more important to do justice by the British 
farmer than to spend next year in swamping the electorate 
with unwanted voters. In his Election Address Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin expressed himself clearly and definitely as regards 
agriculture which he pledged himself and his Party to 
preserve, and restore ‘‘to a more prosperous condition as an 
essential balancing element in the economic and social life 
of the country.” That we have a capable Minister of 
Agriculture in the person of Colonel Walter Guinness is 
common ground. He is not only industrious and thorough, 
but possesses initiative and resource. But no man, however 
able, can make bricks without straw, and there is no straw 
in the Ministerial brickyard. There are palliatives, but 
no policy, no considered or constructive attempt to carry 
out the Prime Minister’s undertaking to maintain this 
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essential element in our National Economy. Moreover 


every effort to develop a Conservative policy is frowned 
upon by the Tapers and Tadpoles who exasperate the 
Farmers of England, Scotland and Wales by avowing thei 
willingness to Safeguard almost anything except crops, 
Ploughland, as the Daily Mail has established by exhaustive 
inquiries, is steadily going out of cultivation, while the 
alternatives that are facilely recommended by platform 
politicians, who have either never farmed or to whom 
farming is a mere hobby, are being knocked out by unre 
stricted foreign competition. Can we wonder that the iron 
is entering into the Farmer’s soul, or that when he is told 
that next Session is to be devoted to multiplying voters he 
is inclined to ask the Prime Minister, “‘ Are you also a 
politician—are your promises so much pie-crust ?”’ 


WE harp on these and kindred topics in no antagonism to 
the Government or with any desire to see a change—least 
of all a change at No. 10 Downing Street, 


i of as there is no guarantee that any change 
Pendulum might not be for the worse. Our single 


object is to stimulate His Majesty’s Ministers 
firstly to face the present situation fairly and squarely, and 
secondly to realize that action is called for in more than 
one direction, and that to drift aimlessly is to invite disaster, 
We are anything but fatalists in politics, and refuse to resign 
ourselves to defeat under the inexorable law of “ the Swing 
of the Pendulum ”’ which some of the exhausted volcanoes 
on the Treasury Bench make an excuse for their own inertia. 
The Conservative Party could stay in power for years if it 
pulled itself together and discharged the mandate received 
in 1924 which was to govern, not to wobble. But even 
when under the pressure of public opinion—which they 
resist to the point of exasperation—NMinisters after wasting 
much precious time are binged up to do something, such 
as the raiding of Arcos, the cold fit supervenes, and they 
subsequently comport themselves like a pack of early 
Victorian school-girls who had unwittingly disturbed a 
mouse. There is nothing to be afraid of—least of all the 
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Oppositions—if only the Government would go ahead and 
do its duty, and spend less time in hunting for bogies under 
beds. Those duties are clear on any democratic theory, 
seeing that the General Election was fought primarily on 
the issue of protecting British interests against hostile 
foreign interference, protecting the taxpayers’ pocket against 
extravagant expenditure and Safeguarding our vital indus- 
tries in town and country. 


WE are constantly told that it is as easy to criticize as it 
is difficult to construct. Granted. Criticism to be service- 
hell Overworked able should be constructive, otherwise it is 
not worth while. The trouble is that Cabinet 

Ministers live in minute worlds of their own, overwhelmed 
by departmental drudgery, the calls of Parliament and the 
platform, or the claims of Constituencies. They have no 
leisure even to read the newspaper, and as a general rule 
they are more ignorant than the average man of everything 
go beyond their own Department. This is apparent from the 
superficial observations of almost any Minister .on any 


a extraneous topic. He may, and often does, know all about 
q his own business, but little or nothing about any other or 
e of general policy. This is not his fault, but the fault of 
‘ the system which has grown to such a pitch that it is 
a physically impossible for any Departmental Chief to attend 


| to anything else, and unless he shirks his proper work his 
8 contribution to Cabinet deliberations is usually confined to 


the 21, and thereafter adopted as the fetish of the Party— 
to question which is to write oneself down a ‘“crank,”’ if 
not a “traitor.” Such is the haphazard régime now pre- 
vailing—whatever Government be in power. The common 
round and daily task are so stupendous as to knock the 
stuffing out of all but the most robust, or the cynical who 


3 saying ‘‘ Ditto’ to the colleague immediately concerned. 
' There is no collective Cabinet judgment, as that phrase is 
j understood by the Public, but simply the fortuitous con- 
; clusion of two or three weary Titans who have snatched 

half an hour from work in which they are interested in order 
to formulate an opinion to be presented to and accepted by 
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don’t care what happens. It explains both the breakdown 
of health and the vogue of cynics. 


THERE is no thinking department connected with Downing 
Street—though several Talking and some Writing depart- 
ments. There is not even a receptacle—as 
in some well-organized businesses and fac- 
tories—in which suggestions from outsiders may be deposited, 
Nevertheless, we shall continue to peg away, and to tender 
unsolicited and unheeded advice. In view of the chronic 
and dangerous depression in British Industry and Agricul- 
ture, and the grievous oppression of the vast majority of 
taxpayers of all classes, those for whom Conservatism is 
not a cry but a creed should adopt a practical programme 
on some such lines as the following : 


Suggestions 


1. The suspension of all Sinking Funds for the next five 
years, which would involve an annual saving of 
£65,000,000 of taxation. 

2. Another £35,000,000 could be transferred from British 
Taxpayers to our foreign competitors by Import 
Duties on foreign manufactured goods as a Toll for 
the upkeep of the British market. 

3. A definite and comprehensive policy of Safeguarding 
regardless of Early Victorian shibboleths. 

4, The abolition of superfluous Departments and the 
establishment of a system of rationing the remainder, 
beginning at the top, i.e. with the Cabinet. 

5. The emancipation of Great Britain from the thraldom 
of International Finance—this would necessitate 
an inquiry into the working of the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844, and the overhauling of the excessive 
powers of the Bank of England. 

6. British Banks should be officially discouraged from 
financing hostile foreign Governments and foreign 
competitive enterprises, and encouraged to pro- 
mote National, Imperial, and Dominion enterprise. 

7. The adoption of a comprehensive and effective policy 
of Imperial Preference in conjunction with any 
Dominion desiring to participate. 
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8. A committee should be appointed consisting of, say, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. J. F. 
Darling, with power to add to their number, to 
investigate and report on our present Currency 
policy from the Industrial and Imperial point of 
view, and in order to ascertain whether the ex- 
tension and enforcement of the Gold Standard 
offers any hope of better times either for productive 
Capital or productive Labour. 


We incline to the view that on present lines there is no 
hope of any sensible improvement in the outlook of our 
basic industries on which the employment of our people 
depends, as likewise our capacity to “pay our way” in 
International trade. A system under which Banks flourish 
and industry decays stands self-condemned. But it suits 
Socialists and Radicals, who thrive on popular discontent 
and distress. The country will therefore get no help from 
them. Are Conservatives too stupid to read the signs of 
the times, and to realize their duty and their opportunities ? 
Is the younger generation paralysed by the Mandarins and 
Mugwumps, the Duds and the Deadheads who dominate 
and damn our Party ? 


To promise a Bill is not the same thing as to produce one, 
and a long way from passing it. Nevertheless Lord Fitzalan 

is to be warmly congratulated on the memor- 
Hee? ys able result of his resolution in the House of 
Lords? Lords on June 20th urging the reform of 

that body. Until that moment it looked as 
though the cause had “‘ gone west” owing to Ministerial 
lukewarmness on its behalf. It was consequently a pleasant 
surprise when the Lord Chancellor (Lord Cave) intervened 
with the outline of a scheme which Ministers would embody 
in a Bill next session, reinforced on the following day by 
Lord Birkenhead’s assertion that it would be placed on the 
Statute Book during the lifetime of the present Parliament. 
Lord Selborne and other disinterested Peers, who in season 
and out of season have pressed this reform, are naturally 
elated. But they must not relax their vigilance, as, besides 
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such open foes of Constitutional Reform as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George and their respective 
followers, it has powerful covert enemies in the Conservative 
Party—House of Commons jealousy of a stronger Second 
Chamber being by no means confined to the Liberal and 
Socialist Parties. The only hope of effecting this important 
Reform is for all genuine Reformers to cultivate the “ team 
spirit’? and repress their inclination to “improve” the 
Ministerial Bill whenever it appears, as they would run the 
risk of playing into the hands of the wreckers. Already the 
Opposition are on the war-path against the plan outlined 
by Lord Cave, and for our Party it will probably be a case 
of taking it as it stands or getting nothing, and leaving the 
present perilous régime of, what is in effect, Single Chamber 
Government. The question was mooted too late in the 
month to be discussed here. We can only note that Lord 
Cave proposes to reduce our colossal House of Lords to the 
more rational figure of 350 (besides Peers of the Blood Royal, 
Lords Spiritual and Law Lords), to be elected by the hereditary 
Peers or nominated by the Sovereign on the advice of the 
Government of the day—the elected or nominated Peers to 
sit for twelve years—one-third retiring each fourth year, 
but to be eligible for re-election. The reformed House of 
Lords is to be endowed with more power than under the 
Parliament Act, but that Act will remain, and there will be 
no attempt to revive the former unrestricted veto. That 
such a scheme should be resented by Revolutionaries is 
intelligible, though why it should be obstructed by those 
who claim to be Constitutionalists is obscure. It will clearly 
need all the backing its friends can give if it is to be saved 
from its many enemies. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Lloyd George’s capture of the Liberal Party 
confirmed the common knowledge that “‘ money talks” in 

ee olitics, the Welsh Wizard has no very eas 
Cat ie to hoe. That he realizes this is demon 
strated by his frequent wobbling from one side of the 
road to the other. He is too shrewd to suppose that an 
occasional By-election, in which the Radicals regain seats 
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that were once their strongholds, means very much or 
indicates any serious revulsion of the democracy towards 
Gladstonianism. Nor is he deceived by Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
bluff of running 500 Liberal candidates at the next General 
Election. Mr. Lloyd George knows only too well that 
humanly speaking there is no prospect of an independent 
working Liberal majority, and that his single hope of re- 
entering the Promised Land is in conjunction with some 
other Party—i.e. by a Coalition. It is this fact that makes 
the position so difficult, not to say delicate. He would 
cheerfully coalesce with any Party that would coalesce 
with him, convinced as he is of his ability to boss any 
Coalition Government he joined. Being unhampered by 
political convictions, he would as soon unite with the 
Socialists as with the Conservatives, with the latter as 
with the former. He would probably prefer the Socialists, 
and it is thought by well-informed persons that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Thomas, and 
other Radical-Socialists or Socialist-Radicals who pass for 
being ‘‘ Moderate” would welcome an alliance with 
“Liberalism ’’ as a valuable make-weight to the Clyde 
and the Reds generally. But the Labour rank and file 
mistrust Mr. Lloyd George, and would keenly resent such 
a combination, though as misfortune makes strange bed- 
fellows it would not be surprising should the “‘ Moderates” 
ultimately get their way in this matter. They, however, 
have also to reckon with Mr. Lloyd George, who has not 
irrevocably made up his mind to cut all connections with 
the Conservative Party, in which he has prominent and 
influential friends, who would rather that their former 
chief coalesced with them than with anyone else. That 
Mr. Lloyd George is keenly alive to this eventuality, with 
all its implications, is self-evident from the striking contrast 
between his attitude towards “‘ Coalition ’’ Cabinet Ministers 
as compared with his demeanour towards their Conservative 
colleagues. Butter will hardly melt in his mouth when 
discussing the Foreign Policy of Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
the Financial Policy of Mr. Winston Churchill, or the 
Indian Policy of Lord Birkenhead. Vastly different are 
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his acidulated comments on the action of several other 
Ministers. We should never be surprised to see a revival 
of the old Coalition, embracing Mr. Lloyd George and these 
faithful friends, and conceivably extended to include the 
‘Moderate ’’ Labourites, in a comprehensive Centre Party. 
Thus would the Mugwump Press be able to declare that 
“at last the best men of all parties have combined in the 
interests of the country” (with a capital C). This is no 
doubt the objective of Lord Beaverbrook and the Coalition 
Privy Councillor of Liverpool—the Right Hon. Sir Archibald 
Salvidge. 


THE impossible Irish don’t appear to be any happier or more 
satisfied now that they are governed by Irishmen “ according 
to Irish ideas,’”’ which used to be described as 


Load ‘bl the sovereign panacea for Irish discontent. 
rich  T The recent General Election seems to have 


made confusion worse confounded, even though 
it was conducted on the blessed principle of Proportional 
Representation, which enthusiasts regard as a solution of the 
democratic problem. The Irish Free State is divided into 
twenty-eight electoral areas returning 153 members to the 
Dail, or Dublin Parliament. The Government Party (led by 
Mr. Cosgrave), which thinks it necessary to call itself “‘ Cumann 
na Gael,” put forward 94 candidates; the de Valera 
Republicans, alias “the Fianna Fail,’ had 85; Miss 
McSwinney’s sub-section of Republicans 16; Labour 47; 
the Farmers 40; Captain William Redmond’s National 
League 30; and the People’s Party 8. But chaos did 
not end there, as another 46 ‘‘ Independents” of sorts took 
the field who could not incorporate themselves in any of 
the many existing factions. That such a mountebank as 
de Valera should still be taken seriously gives us the measure 
of tribal Irish intelligence and capacity for self-government. 
The event proved that he and his American dollars are at 
least as formidable as Mr. Lloyd George and his huge secret 
Party Fund in British Politics. Be it remembered that 
de Valera is a “‘ Moderate” as compared with other lunatics 
in the Irish Free State. He only wishes to tear up the 
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Anglo-Irish Treaty, to suppress Ulster, and to repudiate the 
Financial Settlement with Great Britain (in which it were super- 
fluous to point out who did the giving and who the taking). 
What “ Extremists ’°—who out de Valera de Valera—want 
remains a matter of conjecture—presumably jobs for them- 
selves and their friends. The real struggle at the Polls was 
admittedly between the Cosgrave and de Valera Parties, and 
the first results indicated that the Spaniard commanded far 
more support than the pundits of the London Press had 
realized in their pathetic anxiety to justify the Coalition 
surrender of 1921 and the fashionable thesis that the Free 
State Government was “making good.” At the close of 
the Polls it was found that only 45 Ministerialists had been 
returned, or less than a third of the Dail, while “ Fianna 
Fail” numbered 44. But before the latter can take their 
seats their leader would have to eat his words as regards 
taking the oath of allegiance, and until this thorny question 
is settled one way or the other it is impossible to forecast 
the future of the Dail. The Cosgrave Government can only 
survive by coalescing with some other Party which will 
impose terms and secure some offices. 


Tuat Flying is thrilling goes without saying. People 
completely lose their heads when they contemplate or talk 
Y or write about it—vide the utterances of the 

Tee ee orators of the Air Ministry and the leading 

ying . ‘ . 

articles in many newspapers which treat 

Flying not merely as the most marvellous human invention, 
but one that is likely to revolutionize the habits of mankind 
—so much so, indeed, that it is voted “‘ bad form”’ to dwell on 
the dreadful deaths of the many gallant and splendid young 
men who, month by month, make the supreme sacrifice 
“in the cause of Science.” Pace our Aerial propagandists 
and Megalomaniacs we shall continue to discuss this 
melancholy aspect of aviation from the severely practical 
point of view because we cannot see that so far anything 
has occurred to justify the wild claims made on behalf of 
Flying, which remains an affair of sensational, hazardous 
and uncertain adventure that is ruinously dear both in 
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blood and treasure. Qua adventures these Flights may be 
worth while, in which case they should be treated as such and 
not otherwise. No one would be so foolish as to question 
the wonderful gifts and qualities of brain and character in 
those who perform the prodigies over which the world is 
immensely excited; but it is surely relevant to remark 
that with all the science, technical skill, enterprise, organi- 
zation, daring and capital lavished on the air, man seems to 
be almost as far as ever from being its master. Neither 
Airships nor Aeroplanes as yet give any promise of pro- 
viding a serious alternative either to land or sea communi- 
cation. Flying is the hobby of a microscopic minority. 
Airships are already in a fair way to being relegated into 
the category of “back numbers.” Zeppelins were among 
the worst of the Great War’s fiascos. And though we are 
passionately adjured to develop an “ Air sense”’ and are 
continually told that the ends of the earth are about to be 
linked up by aviation, even the most brilliant and successful 
achievements demonstrate how remote is the “ Air Age.” 
There was, for example, no question of Captain Lindbergh 
returning home the way he came. Like a sensible man, he 
went by sea. The same remark applies to Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s trip to Germany, accompanied though he was by an 
American millionaire who would be only too pleased to fly 
back were it feasible. It will likewise be remembered that 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s famous voyage to India ended in a 
humble train, and that even Sir Alan Cobham was hung up 
for many days in Burma. So far the air is a magnificent 
Stunt rather than a practical proposition. 


But even assuming, for the sake of argument, and to 
placate the propagandists, that it were possible by lavish 
Air Lines expenditure to establish an Air Line from 
London to New York that could occasionally 


bring a handful of the thinnest millionaires in silk 
pyjamas and minus all luggage across the Atlantic in 
a@ couple of days instead of the normal week by sea! 
Would it be worth their while or anybody else’s while, and 
would any adequate object be gained? It could only be 4 
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summer service for a few months or weeks that must be 
suspended during most of the year—judging by other 
experiences—and that would be paralysed by fogs as well 
as by any decent gale. A similar observation applies to 
almost any organization of Air Lines operating from or to 
this windy island, though doubtless there are more favoured 
spots with more favourable atmospheres, such as Africa, 
Australia, and India, where the Air might afford a useful 
alternative means of communication in emergencies and 
possibly for carrying the mails. But it will obviously be a 
small factor in Anglo-European travel, and promises to 
remain abortive as regards movement in this island, though 
conceivably a wealthy sportsman may sometimes fly to a 
salmon river or to a grouse moor. The vast mass of man- 
kind, including womankind, are likely, in the future, as in 
the present and in the past, to do their travelling in trains 
and on ships. For them transportation will be confined to 
Sea and Land, and it would be to sacrifice the interests of 
the many to the very few to allow any aerial enthusiasm 
to impair the security of the Ocean Highways. The 
prospects of civil or commercial aviation on any serious 
scale are, pace the Press, so bleak that one would be 
tempted to inquire whether it is worth developing but for 
the menace of that ‘‘ War in the air” which haunts many 
imaginations. If Great Britain is liable to be bombed on a 
dangerous scale by some German or Russian enemy, or by a 
combination of such enemies, we must be able to bomb in 
return as the only effective means of warding off devastation 
from our cities. It seems to be generally conceded that 
the League of Nations would be powerless to prevent the 
outbreak of any considerable war or to exercise any influence 
on its conduct. All talk of “ outlawing war” is likely to 
be confined to nations that are convinced that war between 
them is “‘ unthinkable.” In peace-time the air may hardly 
count, but unfortunately we cannot ignore it because of its 
war possibilities, and it is this and nothing else that neces- 
sitates our having a carefully considered Air policy. Whether 
a grandiose Air Ministry, reckless of expenditure, is likely 
to provide the needful is another matter. In any event 
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blood and treasure. Qua adventures these Flights may be 
worth while, in which case they should be treated as such and 
not otherwise. No one would be so foolish as to question 
the wonderful gifts and qualities of brain and character in 
those who perform the prodigies over which the world is 
immensely excited; but it is surely relevant to remark 
that with all the science, technical skill, enterprise, organi- 
zation, daring and capital lavished on the air, man seems to 
be almost as far as ever from being its master. Neither 
Airships nor Aeroplanes as yet give any promise of pro- 
viding a serious alternative either to land or sea communi- 
cation. Flying is the hobby of a microscopic minority. 
Airships are already in a fair way to being relegated into 
the category of “back numbers.” Zeppelins were among 
the worst of the Great War’s fiascos. And though we are 
passionately adjured to develop an “ Air sense” and are 
continually told that the ends of the earth are about to be 
linked up by aviation, even the most brilliant and successful 
achievements demonstrate how remote is the “ Air Age.” 
There was, for example, no question of Captain Lindbergh 
returning home the way he came. Like a sensible man, he 
went by sea. The same remark applies to Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s trip to Germany, accompanied though he was by an 
American millionaire who would be only too pleased to fly 
back were it feasible. It will likewise be remembered that 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s famous voyage to India ended in a 
humble train, and that even Sir Alan Cobham was hung up 
for many days in Burma. So far the air is a magnificent 
Stunt rather than a practical proposition. 
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summer service for a few months or weeks that must be 
suspended during most of the year—judging by other 
experiences—and that would be paralysed by fogs as well 
as by any decent gale. A similar observation applies to 
almost any organization of Air Lines operating from or to 
this windy island, though doubtless there are more favoured 
spots with more favourable atmospheres, such as Africa, 
Australia, and India, where the Air might afford a useful 
alternative means of communication in emergencies and 
possibly for carrying the mails. But it will obviously be a 
small factor in Anglo-European travel, and promises to 
remain abortive as regards movement in this island, though 
conceivably a wealthy sportsman may sometimes fly to a 
salmon river or to a grouse moor. The vast mass of man- 
kind, including womankind, are likely, in the future, as in 
the present and in the past, to do their travelling in trains 
and on ships. For them transportation will be confined to 
Sea and Land, and it would be to sacrifice the interests of 
the many to the very few to allow any aerial enthusiasm 
to impair the security of the Ocean Highways. The 
prospects of civil or commercial aviation on any serious 
scale are, pace the Press, so bleak that one would be 
tempted to inquire whether it is worth developing but for 
the menace of that “ War in the air” which haunts many 
imaginations. If Great Britain is liable to be bombed on a 
dangerous scale by some German or Russian enemy, or by a 
combination of such enemies, we must be able to bomb in 
return as the only effective means of warding off devastation 
from our cities. It seems to be generally conceded that 
the League of Nations would be powerless to prevent the 
outbreak of any considerable war or to exercise any influence 
on its conduct. All talk of “ outlawing war” is likely to 
be confined to nations that are convinced that war between 
them is “‘ unthinkable.” In peace-time the air may hardly 
count, but unfortunately we cannot ignore it because of its 
war possibilities, and it is this and nothing else that neces- 
sitates our having a carefully considered Air policy. Whether 
a grandiose Air Ministry, reckless of expenditure, is likely 
to provide the needful is another matter. In any event 
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Sea Power remains the key to the British Empire, which we 
shall neglect at our peril. 


THE Wimbledon Championships—which Englishmen may be 
pardoned for still regarding as the most interesting event 

. of the Lawn Tennis year—began somewhat 
Wimbledon earlier than usual (June 20th) and will be 
nearly over when these pages appear. Their increased inter- 
national character may be inferred from two features of the 
present tournament. In the first place, “the blind draw ” 
—which left everything to chance—was finally and com- 
pletely discarded in favour of the foreign process of ‘‘ seed- 
ing,” or keeping the best players apart until later rounds, 
which is obviously more satisfactory because fairer to all if 
the object be that the Championship should go to the 
best player. For many years this sensible innovation was 
resisted as “‘ un-English ” by the Mandarins of British Lawn 
Tennis (who resemble other Mandarins in being encased in 
Red Tape and self-complacency). They declared that 
“though it might suit foreigners, it was unthinkable at 
Wimbledon,” etc., etc. However, under steady external 
pressure the Powers that Be capitulated, and to a special 
Committee was delegated the delicate task of selecting the 
players deemed worthy of “ seeding,” involving the issue of 
a “ Ranking List,” to borrow a Trans-Atlantic term. It is 
generally agreed that this Committee acquitted themselves 
with intelligence and impartiality, their order of merit 
among men being as follows : 


. T. Harada (Japan). 


5 
2. W. T. Tilden (U.S.A.). 6. D. Raymond (South Africa). 
3. J. Borotra (France). 7 
8 


4. H. Cochet (France). 


1. R. Lacoste (France). 
. J. Brugnon (France). 
. J. Kozeluh (Czecho-Slovakia). 


The ladies were thus ranked : 


1. Miss Helen Wills (U.S.A.). 

2. Mrs. L. A. Godfree (Great Britain). 
3. Miss K. Bouman (Holland). 

4. Sefiorita E. de Alvarez (Spain). 


5. Miss Ryan (U.S.A.). 

6. Mrs. Mallory (U.S.A.). 

7. Miss E. L. Heine (South Africa). 
8. Mrs. Peacock (South Africa). 


On this classification these two sets of eight players should 
be the last eight in each event, and by the process of “ seed- 
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ing ” they cannot meet until that stage, so the reader will be 
able to compare expert forecast with personal achievement. 
So far from diminishing the interest in the Championships, 
this concession to continental and overseas guests, who con- 
tribute so much to the occasion, has the opposite effect. It 
gives additional zest to every match between the “ seeded ” 
and the best of the “‘ unseeded,” the latter being especially 
keen to demonstrate that they should have been chosen as 
well as called. 


THE second feature of this International Tournament of the 
world’s crack Lawn Tennis players (the Australians being the 

most conspicuous absentees, though the bril- 
The Grent » liant Alonso, the Californian machine-gun 

W. M. Johnston and the Belgian slogger 
Jean Washer are also missing, and much missed) was the 
humble réle allotted to English players of both sexes. There 
is not a single Englishman in the eight whom the Committee 
regard as in the running for the Championship of a game in- 
vented in this country and at which we were so long supreme 
that, until Mr. Tilden appeared on the scenes seven years ago, 
Wimbledon had been a British monopoly. The excuses for 
our eclipse are neither convincing nor even plausible, and it 
seems somewhat petty to now take the line that “‘ winning 
or losing is nothing—the game’s the thing, and the way that 
it is played is all that matters,” seeing that in the days of 
our unchallengeable supremacy at this and other forms of 
athleticism we openly despised foreigners for “* being such 
crocks”?; and ‘‘ Fancy a Frenchman playing Lawn Tennis ” 
was a frequent observation, while the notion of “a French 
girl being anything but a rabbit’ would have been voted 
ridiculous. We shall leave others to account for the trans- 
formation as best they can—we believe Golf to be at the 
bottom of it, and we are told that Putting is now killing 
American Lawn Tennis, and that when the present Old 
Guard retire there will be none to offer serious resistance to 
the paladins of Paris. The shock of finding no English name 
among the chosen eight males was accentuated on noting 
only one among the eight women—Mrs. L. A. Godfree. 
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Mrs. Godfree is also “seeded” in the other two events— 
with Miss Betty Nuthall in the Women’s Doubles and with 
her husband in the Mixed Doubles. The retirement of 
Mile Lenglen has admittedly brought others of her sex to 
the fore, but they come from anywhere but England— 
Holland, Spain, U.S.A., South Africa. Considering the vast 
amount of Lawn Tennis going on all over the country, and 
the worship of games by all classes including the Press, it 
seems strange that we possess so few players of Champion- 
ship rank. If it be not the predominance of a walking game 
that has slowed down the younger generation there must be 
some other reason, which we shall be glad to receive from 
our readers. Even The Times is perturbed by the outlook 
upon which it observes: “ A significant commentary on the 
standard of English lawn tennis is the fact that L. A. Godfree 
is the only Englishman to be ‘ seeded’ in any event at all.” 
But how many acres of print has Printing House Square 
consecrated since the war—to Golf ? 


A FREQUENT source of friction between Editors and contri- 
butors is the rooted aversion of many of the latter to affix 
A their names and addresses to their manu- 
ee ne scripts. There is consequently no means of 
communicating with them, either to notify 
acceptance or rejection, and to return the article in the 
latter case. Editorial offices are overflowing with stranded 
manuscripts by unknown and unascertainable authors, while 
the latter are presumably eating their hearts out at the 
non-appearance of their work either in print or via the 
postman. Editors, being human, likewise have their fail- 
ings, including an inclination to store more matter than they 
can possibly accommodate, but “‘ the loss of manuscripts,” 
which is regarded as their chief crime and is the chief 
grievance against them, is more often than not due to the 
irritating habit of which we have constant cause to complain. 
The name and address of the contributor on his or her 
manuscript is at least as important as anything else it 
contains. No detached letter or accompanying envelope 
can make good this deficiency. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN TRADE 
AGREEMENT, 1921-7 


On September 6, 1918, the Netherlands Minister in Petro- 
grad, acting as diplomatic representative of Great Britain, 
reported: ‘“‘I consider that the most important problem 
before the world is the immediate suppression of Bolshevism. 
If it is not at once cut at the root, this evil will propagate 
itself in one form or another over Europe, and the whole 
universe will suffer.” 

Some six weeks earlier the Emperor of Russia, our most 
faithful ally in that once great country, had been foully 
murdered, together with his wife and family, in a cellar at 
Ekaterinburg. These poor victims did not, like their French 
prototypes, have the advantage of a semblance of a trial. 
The outrage took place in the dead of night and by order 
of Jacob Sverdlov, a member of the Moscow Govern- 
ment. That Government is still unrepentant, for some 
months ago it published a commemorative magazine, with 
blatant descriptions of the tragedy and the expressed 
regret that it had been impossible to wipe out the whole 
Imperial Family, since “‘ several Grand Dukes had escaped 
abroad.” 

It is perhaps natural that the diplomat’s warning made 
no impression on Mr. Lloyd George, but surely the moral 
sense of this country must have been strangely deadened by 
the horrors of the Great War, for this murder hardly attracted 
attention, and the Coalition Government two and a half years 
later—on March 16, 1921—signed the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Agreement. 

The Agreement was only of advantage to the Soviet, for 
it enabled it to sell in this country the property of British 
subjects robbed from them in Russia and denied them any 
redress in their own courts of law. Under Article X it 
prevented the British Government from utilizing the funds 
of the Imperial Government of Russia in Great Britain as 
partial compensation for British nationals who had done 
much to build up Russian industry and had been landed in 
England in a state of penury. It enabled the Government 
of Russia, since it had gained all it wanted without giving 
anything in return, to defer indefinitely any payment of the 
180 million pounds due to British nationals for their stolen 
property. 
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By its acquiescence in the Soviet monopoly of foreign 
trade the Agreement made it impossible for British traders 
to approach direct their former Russian customers, and 
limited for the future British exports to Russia to such 
goods as the ruling oligarchy thought would be good for the 
Russian peasant and worker, rejecting with a high hand the 
many other things which the worker and peasant knew they 
wanted. For instance, as is well known, the Russian 
peasant is a great tea-drinker. Previous to the war Great 
Britain sold Russia annually some 200 million lb. of tea, 
The export last year was about 12 million lb. The peasant’s 
taste has not changed. He is deprived of his one little 
luxury owing to the action of the insensate monopoly which, 
in order to maintain the value of Soviet currency and at the 
same time to obtain funds for financing revolutionary pro- 
paganda abroad, deprives the people of what every worker’s 
home in Great Britain regards as a necessity. 

The Agreement was a betrayal of the memory of thou- 
sands of British soldiers who died in France in 1918, sacrificed 
as the result of that Bolshevik propaganda which, by 
destroying the Russian army, prolonged the World War for 
another year. 

By the lead it gave to other countries it enabled the 
Soviet to survive, and has so prolonged for years the misery 
of millions. 

The excuse was, of course, trade. Yet the United States, 
which have never stooped to any form of trade agreement, 
much less diplomatic recognition, have carried on a more 
profitable trade than we have. Great Britain has bought 
from the Soviet in the years 1921-26 nearly eleven times 
as much as the total purchases of the United States 
(£89,110,000 as compared with £8,105,496), yet the U.S.S.R. 
has bought from America about 80 per cent. more of Ameri- 
can produce than it has purchased from Great Britain of 
United Kingdom produce and manufactures (£44,124,883 as 
compared with £24,275,000). 

Mr. Lloyd George hoped that contact with the outer 
world would cause the ruling party in Russia in time to 
moderate its extremist views; he may have dreamed that 
Bolshevik propaganda against British institutions might 
cease. Neither hope nor dream has come true. Every lapse 
towards sanity of the Communist Party in Russia has been 
caused, not by any desire to placate the foreigner, but by 
fear of the peasant opposition in Russia itself. Stalin may 
be less extreme in his fanaticism than Trotski—and, if this 
is a fact, so much the better for the Russian people—but 
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foreign Powers, and especially Great Britain, have found 
that Soviet propaganda abroad has increased rather than 
diminished in violence, and the Communist International, of 
which we have chiefly to complain, is every whit as anti- 
British under Bukharin as it was under Zinoviev. 

It was laid down in the preamble signed by Sir Robert 
Horne and M. Krassin that the Agreement was subject to 
the fulfilment of the following condition: that the Soviet 
refrain from encouraging any of the people of Asia in any 
form of hostile action against British interests or from 
giving assistance or encouragement to any propaganda 
conducted outside its own borders. 

This self-denying clause has been broken from the 
beginning. The Coalition Government was forced to protest 
within six months of the signing of the Agreement—on 
September 7, 1921. The Conservative Government pro- 
tested on May 29, 1923. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as 
Foreign Secretary in the Labour Government, penned a 
forcible protest in October 1924. His successor, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, followed his example last February. 

Indeed, no country has ever been treated by a Power 
with which it is nominally in peaceful relations as Great 
Britain has been treated by the Soviet. The subsidies sent 
to the Communist Party in this country have been sent with 
the undisguised object of fomenting a “ heavy civil war.” 
France no doubt financed the rising of 1745, but we were 
then at war with France. We have been supposed to be at 
peace with the Soviet. 

The money sent from May to December to assist the 
General Strike and the miners’ funds constitutes an imper- 
tinent attempt by a foreign Government to cause a revolution 
in this country. 

According to information published in the Soviet Press 
last December, the total ‘‘ contributions ” to these funds in 
Russia from May to December amounted to Rs. 11,538,121 
and Kopeks 79. Of this sum Rs. 916,270 were collected by 
newspapers and by individual contributions; the balance, 
Rs. 10,621,851, represented deductions from workers’ wages. 
The men from whom this money was taken must have been 
already starving, for we learn from the International Labour 
Office that the average real wage in industry in Russia in the 
month of June was about £2 6s. 6d. per month—say Lls. 
per week—and in August 1926 Tomski, of the golden watch 
and chain, the honoured guest of our Trade Union Congress, 
stated that the “ All-Russian Central Council of Trade 
Unions would proceed with severity against unions which 
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endeavoured to obtain excessive increases in wages and did 
not comply with the decisions of the Council and of the 
Soviet Government.” 

This enormous sum of Rs. 114 millions was sent light 
heartedly abroad by the Soviet Government in a year when 
internal conditions in Russia cried aloud for the expenditure 
of capital. The whole sum available as benefit for the 
unemployed in 1926 amounted to only Rs. 8,800,000; in 
the month of October, in nationalized undertakings only, the 
Government still owed the workers in arrears of wages 
Rs. 2,700,000; the service of Education was starved to such 
an extent that the so-called Society for Cultural Relations 
was busy begging in Holland and elsewhere for gifts of 
copybooks for the use of the children, and teachers with 
wages of 19s. a week, who asked for a rise, had to be refused; 
finally, there were still 350,000 homeless outcast children 
roaming the streets. 

Such matters no doubt concern Russia only, but the 
abandonment of the first duty of every Government, which 
should be to look after the wants of its own people, in order 
to spend its resources in a wild gamble to bring about revolu- 
tion abroad shows the measure of the malignity towards 
Great Britain of the present ruling oligarchy. It is of 
this Government that Mr. Maxton, the Chairman of 
the Independent Labour Party, said in the House 
of Commons on May 26th: “ My sympathies are absolutely 
with the ultimate aims and objects of the Russian Soviet 
Government.” 

While preaching class war in Europe, in Asia the Soviet 


slogan has been: “ Down with Imperialism ! ” 
Regarding China we have had ample warning. Years 
ago Lenin said: ‘“‘ To-day China is seething, and it is our 


duty to keep the pot boiling.” 

In the summer of 1925 occurred the Dosser case. In 
June of that year one Dosser, who had attempted to reach 
Hong-Kong, was discovered to be in possession of a packet of 
highly incriminating papers addressed to the Soviet repre- 
sentative. Among these papers was the following certifi- 
cate : 

Certificate No. 43.—‘‘ The bearer of this certificate, 
Comrade Dosser, Party Card No. 493, has been sent by the 
Agitation Department of the Southern District of China to 
Hong-Kong to organize strike committees. All members of 
the Russian Communist Party are obliged to support him in 
the fulfilment of the above duties.—Witnessed by Seal, 
Agitational Department R.C.P. in Shanghai.” 
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On July 4th, while Dosser was on bail, Dr. Eugene 
Fortunatov, medical officer at the Soviet Consulate in 
Shanghai, was arrested on a charge of attempting to bribe 
the policeman who had originally searched Dosser and dis- 
covered the incriminating documents. Fortunatov was 
released on bail of Tls. 10,000; he absconded. Dosser was 
fined and deported. The action of Soviet official represen- 
tatives in Shanghai in this matter can hardly be called 
correct. 

The Izvestia in January boasted that : 

“New cadres of young Chinese are being now sent to 
China from the Communist University for Eastern Workers 
and from the Sun Yat-sen University established last year 
in China.” 

According to this paper, these graduates of the Moscow 
colleges “‘ were entrusted with the work of the organization, 
tactics, and strategy of the Chinese attack against Imperial- 
ism.” The Pravda, in confirming the above report, stated 
further that already ‘“‘the regiments marching forward 
against the British forces are composed of workers and 
students schooled in the famous Moscow Academy.” 

In the raid on Soviet premises at Peking in March a 
paper was found marked “Secret and Confidential,’”’ con- 
taining the following instructions: “‘ Stir up the mob to 
violence against Europeans in general and the British in 
particular.” 

As Mr. Philip Snowden wrote in the Daily News of 
January 30th: ‘‘ The violently anti-British character of the 
rising in China is largely due to Bolshevist inspiration. .. . 
The just aspiration of the Chinese for national inde- 
pendence is being exploited for the political aims of the 
Communists.” 

Our enemies of the Soviet have no more sympathy with 
the national “ aspiration of the Chinese ” than they had with 
the sufferings of the unfortunate miners of Great Britain. 
Their object in both cases has been the same—to strike a 
blow at our trade, and so, by rendering our present standard 
of life impossible, to intensify discontent in order to produce 
revolution and to drag us down to the abyss of misery in 
which Russia at present flounders. 

The failure of the Soviet to keep its promises of the 
Trade Agreement has cost us many millions in Great Britain 
andin China. Our enemies are also working actively towards 
India. The establishment of the Turkoman, Tajik, and 
Uzbek republics along the northern frontier of Persia and 
Afghanistan has, of course, been effected with the object of 
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propaganda and peaceful infiltration among men of the same 
race across the border, and it must be remembered that 
neither Persia nor Afghanistan can be regarded as stable 
States. The Russian railway has lately been completed to 
Termez, on the Oxus, and there is talk of the survey of a road 
thence to Kabul. The Afghan air force is entirely manned 
and equipped by Russians, and it is said that the Soviet 
Mission in Kabul has ten officials to each one in the British 
Mission. 

It is just twenty years since the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment brought temporary relief to the fears of those respon- 
sible for the defence of India, who had watched for genera- 
tions the military advance of Imperial Russia. Ten years 
later came the Bolshevik revolution, and with it the 
scrapping of that great instrument of peace, the Agreement 
of 1907. We are now faced on the North-West Frontier of 
India with a danger more menacing than that of Imperial 
Russia. The mountains and deserts of Afghanistan, which 
present a formidable barrier to the march of an invading 
army, can be easily passed by the germ-carrying propa- 
gandist, who, once across the barrier, can unsettle by his 
poisonous doctrines the minds of thousands, with whom it is 
our only desire to live in peace. Supposing the Soviet, by 
means ofa revolution in Afghanistan, should succeed in 
establishing a Government at Kabul of the type of that 
at Hankow, the people of India and of Great Britain 
would have yet another cause to rue the policy of the 
Coalition. 

It has been with a feeling of intense relief that every 
patriotic Englishman learned of the decisive step taken by 
His Majesty’s Government in the last days of May to end an 
Agreement that had been so shamelessly broken. The 
debates in the House of Commons on May 26th and in the 
House of Lords on May 31st presented little of interest—the 
Government case was so overwhelming. The Opposition, as 
usual, made the cardinal mistake of confusing Russia with 
the Communist Party, the victim with the executioner, the 
dog with its vivisector. Mr. Clynes showed his ignorance of 
conditions in Russia by the statement that “the present 
Russian Government is the Government which the people of 
Russia accept; that is shown by the fact that it exists. ... 
It has outlasted every Government in Europe since the war.” 
Has he never read of the manner in which elections in Russia 
are conducted ? Has he never heard of the Terror? He 
insinuated that our Ministry was prejudiced against the 
Soviet because that Government was not an “ aristocratic 
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and plutocratic”’ one. Why cannot our Labour leaders see 
facts with the calm insight of the American Federation of 
Labour, which at the Convention at Detroit in October last 

assed as a unanimous resolution: ‘“‘ We regard the régime 
of the Soviets as an unscrupulous institution, which is the 
most menacing and the most anti-social force in the world at 
present ” ? 

The Liberal attitude, as expressed by long speeches by 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Reading, was that though the 
Soviet had given abundant cause for a rupture of relations, 
there was nothing to be gained by that rupture, for we 
would lose in trade and propaganda would continue. 

Sir Robert Horne, whose illusions have lasted less long 
than those of Mr. Lloyd George, had no difficulty in pointing 
out that ‘‘ Russia will find it inevitable that she should trade 
with us,” for nowhere else will she find a market for her raw 
materials. 

As regards subversive propaganda, no one has ever con- 
tended that the step just taken by the Government would 
put an immediate stop to the action of our enemies both at 
home and in Asia, but it is at any rate the first essential 
move, without which no other measure would have been of 
the slightest use. 

Perhaps it is a little too much to ask of Labour or Liberal 
statesmen to think a little of our prestige in Asia. Yet our 
whole Empire in India rests on prestige. Otherwise how 
would it be possible for the handful of British at present in 
that continent to rule 320 millions ?_ The men who built up 
our Indian Empire knew this well. They realized that 
every action had to be swift, unhesitating, decisive. In 1849 
the Directors of the East India Company were about to 
recall the Commander-in-Chief because Chillianwallah had 
not been a decisive victory but only a drawn battle, when 
happily that officer won the decisive battle of Gujerat and so 
saved his position. 

Nowhere will the decision of the Government be more 
warmly welcomed than by our fellow-countrymen in India, 
who have been sorely troubled by the apparent weakening 
of the Imperial spirit in the East. 

The decision will be a relief to all real Russians—certainly 
to all abroad, and to those in Russia who may be permitted 
to learn the facts. It would be folly to prophesy, where the 
wish is father to the thought—the present writer was told 

by the Social Revolutionaries in Petrograd on November 8, 
1917, when the Bolshevik dictatorship had only been in 
existence a few hours, that it could not last longer than two 
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days—but it may be permitted to those who have a sincere 
regard for the many great qualities of the Russian people to 
pray that this action of Great Britain may hasten the down- 
fall of a tyranny which has ruined Russia economically and 
is trying to poison the soul of the rising generation by its 
vile anti-religious propaganda. 


ALFRED Knox 


BOLSHEVISM AND ITS ALLIES 


No act of the present Government has met with greater 
satisfaction and more general approval than the recent 
deportation of the Bolshevist plotters employed by the Arcos 
Trading Company; and although this measure was at 
least two years overdue, and taken only after the public 
patience had become exhausted by the Government’s intoler- 
able complacency and delay, the general feeling is now one 
of both relief and gratitude. And herein lies our chief 
danger. Having got rid of the chief instruments of Soviet 
Russia’s nefarious schemes, the Government is apt to resume 
their original position of self-satisfaction and apathy in the 
belief that all dangers are now ended. 

Eternal vigilance is, however, the price of not only 
liberty but safety. Those who imagine that the mere 
dismissal of the seventy Arcos employees has put an end to 
Bolshevism in this country are living in a fool’s paradise. 
Efforts for the overthrow of Great Britain and her Empire 
will be redoubled. Consequently the Government should 
immediately redouble its measures of watchfulness and 
protection. 

The first essential for self-defence is to be able to identify 
and know one’s enemies. With the termination of military 
hostilities in the Great War, the world—and this country 
more especially —was confronted by two sworn enemy forces, 
each determined to enslave mankind by means of economic 
control. This was the main object of those that influenced 
Germany to start her great military adventure. Her failure 
to attain this object by means of the sword led them to 
devise other and less conspicuous methods. The two forces 
now employed for our undoing are Bolshevism and Inter- 
national Finance. The first, known in this country as Com- 
munism, appeals to the cupidity of the masses—of the 
“ Have-nots.” The second masquerades under the title of 
“Sound Finance,” and appeals to the greed of the political, 
official, and fixed-income classes. It employs, as its uncon- 
scious tools, the most respectable of our business and com- 
mercial leaders, and is by far the more insidious, dangerous, 
and devastating power. 

Readers of that instructive work entitled Germany’s 
Commercial Grip on the World, by Professor Hauser, may 
recall that Dijon Professor’s warning to “beware of a 
German-made peace,” as well as his assertion that had 
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Germany refrained from her military adventure and 
patiently pursued her financial programme of peaceful 
penetration the control of the world’s wealth would have 
been within her grasp inside of twenty years from that date, 
The only mistake in this book was in crediting the German 
people as a nation with having engineered a system which 
was conceived, and to-day is really controlled, by a group of 
international bankers whose numbers do not exceed fifty, 
and whose present headquarters is the City of New York, 
And although—thanks to the childish ignorance, the weak- 
ness and the conceit of the representatives of this country at 
the Versailles Peace Conference—the peace terms were made 
favourable to Germany, they were a veritable triumph for 
the financiers who, if Mr. Henry Ford’s conclusions are 
reliable, were the real instigators of the Great War. Even 
at this late day, seven years after the Conference, few people 
know that the financiers chosen to advise the United States, 
British, French, and German Governments regarding the 
peace terms, were all members of this international group. 
It will be remembered that when Mr. Ford started for 
Europe in his “ peace ship,’”’ with the object, as he explained, 
“‘of getting the boys out of the trenches” before Christmas, 
in the year 1916, two of his guests informed him that if he 
wished to stop the war he was sailing in the wrong direction. 
They asked him who he imagined started the war. He 
answered, “Germany.” ‘“‘ And who made Germany take 
this precipitate step?” “The Kaiser,” said Mr. Ford. 


“And who influenced the Kaiser?” “His military 
advisers.” ‘‘ And who compelled them?” Mr. Ford could 
not answer. ‘The Financiers,” said his questioners. 


Whereupon Mr. Ford decided to investigate the whole 
question himself, and after employing a competent staff and 
sifting the evidence for a period of two years, he was forced 
to the conclusion that the statements of his two guests were 
correct. And ever since that time Mr. Ford has been a 
whole-hearted antagonist of what the late President Wilson 
termed the ‘Money Power.” It may be asked, What 
motives could inspire any group of men, claiming to be 
civilized, deliberately to precipitate this great world-wide 
conflict ? The answer is: The desire for Economic Power. 
For the control of money means the control of all human 
activities, not only trade and commerce, but of industry, 
political power, social power, education, and even of the 
birth-rate—in short, it means control of civilization itself. 
The Money Control can decide which nations shall prosper 
and which shall not. It can decide as to what shall be the 
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public standard of education as well as the public standard 
of morals. It can overthrow religions, monarchies, and 
republics as well. One hears of Industrial Kings, Copper 
Kings, Iron Kings, Oil Kings, but the controller of money is 
the King of Kings! 

One of the immediate results of a great war is the creation 
of interest-bearing debts upon which finance thrives. Under 
the principle of usury—as the ancients termed it—these 
national debts are designed to keep nations in a state of 
economic subjection, so that a vast amount of what other- 
wise would be surplus wealth, which might be employed in 
raising the standard of living among the masses, is drained 
away unproductively by those who neither toil nor spin. 
Debt slavery produces the soil of discontent, in which the 
seeds of Bolshevism, or rather Communism, flourish. Hence 
the futility of preaching anti-Socialism and anti-Communism 
without attempting to alter the conditions which are respon- 
sible for these revolutionary theories. The members of the 
Coalition Government, as well as their successors, are far 
more responsible for the late Coal Strike and the prevalence 
of Socialism than either Mr. Cook or any of the Labour 
Leaders themselves. 

No doubt those responsible for the present financial 
policy, as adopted by the Coalition Government, were 
wholly ignorant of what its effects would be and of the 
intention of those who urged their adoption of this policy. 
The return to the Gold Standard seemed so eminently 
correct, and even virtuous, that those responsible for its 
adoption may well have believed they were actually per- 
forming a great service for the welfare of their country. 
Hence we have our most highly respectable citizens advo- 
cating a measure which, had they understood the subject 
thoroughly, they would have denounced as ruinous, immoral, 
and infamous! And whilst we may excuse them on the 
grounds of ignorance for having introduced a policy which is 
bringing the country rapidly to ruin, their refusal to even 
reconsider the matter in the light of recent events is 
unpardonable. 

Are these two subversive movements allied? Is there 
any direct connection between Russian Bolshevism and 
International Finance? Are they working independently 
for different ends, or are they secret allies, pursuing the 
same object by different routes? A careful examination 
should convince any unbiased reader that even if they are 
not conscious allies, their objects are very similar. Both 
aim at the enslavement of this country to foreign control, 
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the one in Moscow, the other in New York. Both aim at the 
destruction of British Industries and the elimination of this 
country as a serious competitive power in the world’s 
markets. Both employ, as their instruments, many men of 
unquestionable honesty and sincerity, who, in their pro- 
mulgation of the fallacies underlying each system, think they 
are helping to raise mankind to a higher level of civilization. 
Both aim at the economic control of the world. Both appeal 
to the lowest instincts of the public. It was the Interna- 
tional Financiers who placed Lenin and Trotsky in power and 
who supported them in their destructive campaign. It was 
International Finance that employed its influence to obtain 
recognition of the Soviet Government in nearly all countries. 
It is to this same Money Power that the Soviet agents always 
apply to assist them, not only in their trade, but in their 
political schemes for undermining the safety of other coun- 
tries. By precipitating unemployment and trade depression 
and the ensuing general discontent, ‘‘ Sound Finance,” which 
is merely another term for International Finance, is mainly 
responsible for preparing the soil in which Communism and 
Socialism take root. Both have unlimited funds at their 
disposal for the employment of paid agents, and are abso- 
lutely unscrupulous in their methods. Both present their 
creeds in the guise of sound economic measures designed for 
the public welfare. Both work through the agency of the 
Press, politicians, and economic professors. Of these two 
forces, International Finance has so far made the greater 
progress by means of its greater resources, its contributions 
to every political party fund, and hence its control of the 
leading politicians and periodicals of all countries. Practi- 
cally every financial editor and journal is either consciously 
or unconsciously its direct tool. The various schools of 
economics and university professorships for economics are 
all endowed by members of this world-wide financial organi- 
zation. It was recently remarked by a London financier 
that the “ City’ was quite indifferent as to which of our 
three political parties was in power. He is reported to have 
said: “So long as we control the Treasury, it matters not 
to us whether the Government calls itself Conservative, 
Liberal or Labour. No party dare nominate a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of whom we disapprove.” 

The suggested alliance between Bolshevism and Inter- 
national Finance will no doubt be denied by many of the 
friends of the great London banks. ‘‘ Whatever may be said 
as to the actions of certain American and German financiers, 
nobody could possibly accuse a London banker of being in 
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league with the enemies of this country,” they will say. 
But since we now know that the Soviet Government is 
openly the avowed enemy of Great Britain, what is to be 
said as to the recent conversation between a well-known 
German statesman and Monsieur Chicherin at Baden-Baden, 
during which the Soviet Foreign Minister expressed concern 
lest the rupture between this country and the Russian 
Government should interfere seriously with the credits that 
London has hitherto accorded for the discounting of Russian 
bills ? And what is to be said of the reply which Herr 
Stresemann made for the purpose of allaying the Soviet 
representative’s fears: “The London Financiers will not 
be willing, for the sake of political differences between the 
two Governments, to let such business out of their hands ! ”’ 

When have our international financiers ever been known 
to sacrifice an opportunity for placing British credit at the 
service of Foreign Powers, when the profits have been suffi- 
ciently tempting, for fear of injuring British trade and 
industry ? Have not many of Germany’s and America’s 
most important industries, which now successfully compete 
with similar industries in this country, been built up by the 
use of British credit deliberately loaned to those countries 
by our London bankers? Is not the Bank of England itself 
as much an international bank as any other in the world ? 
The re-establishment of the Gold Standard was directly 
engineered by the Governors of the Bank of England, the 
price of which has been the acknowledgment of the supremacy 
of the American market over that of the London money 
market. Mr. Montagu Norman takes his orders from the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, and to-day the 
financial conditions of this country are dominated by a 
foreign Power and by our greatest trade competitor in the 
world’s markets. Does anyone imagine that the American 
financiers are anxious to see Great Britain continue to enjoy 
the trade supremacy which she exercised in the world’s 
markets in pre-war days? On the contrary, is it not 
evident that America’s policy will be to eliminate British 
goods gradually from all those markets on which the Ameri- 
can traders have set their hearts? And how much longer 
do the friends of “‘ Sound Finance ” in this country imagine 
that London will be permitted to remain a competitor with 
New York as the world’s money market ? 

As to the real intentions of our London financial leaders 
regarding the revival of trade in this country, one has only 
to consider the continued and persistent pursuit of the 
deflation policy. The next move in this direction is the 
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proposed recall of the Treasury notes, which are to be retired, 
and the Bank of England is to be given the power to issue 
its own notes in lieu thereof—in other words, it is proposed 
that His Majesty King George shall be deposed in the realm 
of the currency notes and that the Governor of the Bank of 
England shall reign in his stead. Only one further step 
remains to ensure the final triumph of International Finance, 
and that is to replace the King’s effigy on all our coins with 
that of Mr. Montagu Norman! It should be remembered 
that the Treasury notes represent the highest form of credit 
this country has ever known, viz. the national credit. Behind 
them stand all the resources of this country. Instead of 
being based upon 10 per cent. of their face value in gold, they 
are represented by all the gold and silver, and iron and steel, 
and wool and cotton—and, in fact, every commodity we 
possess, as well as all our manufacturing and productive 
facilities. No stronger basis for credit and currency was 
ever presented. And in face of this, our Treasury officials 
and financiers propose that they shall be destroyed, and that 
the notes of a private trading company, whose interests are 
international, shall be substituted! 

This question of the national credit is not a mere technical 
question, nor one that simply concerns the financial class. 
It concerns every citizen of this country, and the manner of 
its use determines both the present and future conditions of 
our individual, social, and national existence. There are 
three questions which should be asked of the members of 
the present Government : 


1. Who owns the national credit ? If the British people 
have an inalienable right to anything, they surely 
have the right to the use of their own credit. 

2. This being so, why does the Government employ this 
credit merely for the purpose of enslaving them 
with debts which are simply irredeemable ? Why 
cannot the national credit be employed for the 
creation of wealth and for raising the standard of 
life of the nation as a whole, just as the credit of 
our banking institutions is employed for the profit 
of their shareholders ? 

3. Why does the Government permit financial firms to 
employ the national credit for their individual 
profit, which means adding to the burdens of the 
British taxpayers ? 


These are questions which the readers of the National 
Review should ask of their Parliamentary representatives, 
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who might possibly be able to solicit answers from the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. Unfortunately, the 
Treasury officials seemed to regard their real masters as the 
officials of the Bank of England. As to the intimate con- 
nection between the Treasury and the Bank of England, a 
somewhat startling demonstration of this fact was given only 
a week or two ago by the public announcement that the head 
of the Treasury, Sir Otto Ernst Niemeyer, had been elected 
as a Director of that Banking Corporation. 

There has been, of late years, what may rightly be termed 
a conspiracy of silence on the part of our leading journals to 
ban all discussion of this subject. The public is given to 
understand that the only information that rightly concerns 
them is such as is doled out to them by the city editors, who 
receive their instructions direct from the bankers themselves. 
The last thing that the international financial group desire 
is public light on their proceedings. And public discussion 
would tend to throw much light on a subject which has 
been purposely shrouded in darkness and mystery. But the 
course of events is compelling people to endeavour to ascer- 
tain what is wrong with this country, and why so little effort 
is made on the part of our rulers to rid the country once and 
for all of such palpable evils as Bolshevism and its real allies. 
What power is it that compels every Government, as soon as 
it is elected, to abandon its constructive programme, to break 
its promises to the electors, and to follow the same course as 
its predecessor, of doing nothing? There is one answer to 
this question, and that is: The same power, responsible for 
Bolshevism, furnishes the funds for the election of whatever 
party comes into power. This condition, of course, cannot 
continue indefinitely ; there must soon be a change, but 
whether this change comes voluntarily through the efforts of 
some political party honestly determined to save the country, 
or whether it comes through a more forcible and spectacular 
process, the next few years—or it may be months—will 
determine. 


ARTHUR KITSON 


ANGLO-FRENCH COLONIAL CO-OPERATION 


A FRENCH SPEECH BY A BRITISH CABINET 
MINISTER 


[The interesting speech of which we are privileged to publish the text was 
delivered in France by the British Colonial Secretary at a remarkable banquet 
given in honour of Mr. Amery in Paris by the Union Coloniale Frangaise 
(June 2nd), under the Chairmanship of Monsieur Francois Marsal, a former 
French Colonial Minister. Besides Monsieur Perrier (the present French Colonial 
Minister) and several distinguished Colonial Governors, Monsieur Poincaré 
honoured the proceedings and delivered a notable little speech which has 
caused the liveliest satisfaction both in official and unofficial circles in England. 
We reproduce a report from Le Temps: 


*“M. Raymond Poincaré a commencé son discours en affirmant que les 
colonies qui ont si longtemps divisé nos deux pays serviront de plus en plus 
dans l’avenir 4 resserrer les liens qui nous unissent. 

“ Par la clairvoyance et la générosité de sa politique, a-t-il dit, par les libertés 
qu’elle a laissées & ses Dominions, la Grande-Bretagne a permis & d’ancienne 
colonies frangaises, dont la perte avait été douloureuse & nos aieux, de conserver 
leur langue, leur culture, leurs traditions, et d’associer dans leur cceur le pieux 
souvenir de leur premiére patrie et l’amour de la nouvelle. Ces populations 
sont ainsi devenues, entre |’Angleterre et la France, des inspiratrices de concorde 
et des messagéres de paix. Elles nous ont appris, aux uns et aux autres, & 
nous mieux connaitre et & nous mieux comprendre. 

*“Des malentendus se sont cependant encore produits entre nous, au cours 
du dix-neuviéme siécle, alors que l'Europe était irrésistiblement attirée par le 
mystére d’un nouveau continent dont n’avaient été explorés jusque-la que les 
territoires cétiers. Nous avions déjé, vous et nous, de riches possessions 
africaines, mais sur certains points se heurtaient nos intéréts acquis et, sur 
d’autres, nos intéréts prochains. A moins de laisser s’envenimer des dissenti- 
ments qui pouvaient devenir des conflits, il fallait procéder & un arrangement 
d’ensemble ott chacune des deux nations consentit des sacrifices et recueillit 
des compensations. C’est dans cet esprit qu’ont été négociés et conclus les 
accords du 8 avril 1904, qui ont définitivement mis fin, par des concessions 
réciproques, & nos rivalités coloniales et qui ont rendu possibles notre collaboration 
et notre intimité. 

** Pendant la guerre que nous avons soutenue, céte 4 céte, sans l’avoir ni 
les uns, ni les autres, voulue ni provoquée, les Dominions britanniques comme 
les colonies frangaises, ont tous encore fortifié, par leur attachement 4 leurs 
métropoles respectives, notre fraternité morale. 

** J'ai plusieurs fois visité, avec Sa Majesté le roi George V, les belles troupes 
hindoues, les magnifiques régiments canadiens, les vaillantes divisions austra- 
liennes et néo-zélandaises ; j’ai causé avec leurs chefs, j’ai admiré l’entrain 
de leurs soldats. Toutes ces armées qui, sur le sol francais, non loin de nos 
propres effectifs coloniaux, combattaient pour une méme cause, ont scellé de 
leur sang un pacte d’éternelle amitié. 

*‘L’accueil que |’Angleterre vient de faire, ces jours derniers, au président 
de la République, a prouvé que jamais il n’y a eu entre nos deux nations plus 
de confiance mutuelle et d’affection vraie. Des sentiments dont la force @ 
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éé éprouvée dans la douleur et dans la joie sont & |’abri de toute atteinte, alors 
surtout qu’ils n’animent pas seulement l’action politique des gouvernements, 
mais qu’ils veillent dans le cceur des peuples. 

‘Cet accord permanent, nous saurons le mettre & profit, demain comme hier, 
dans le domaine colonial, comme dans tous les autres. Nous avons, & travers 
le monde, des possessions voisines. Nous améliorerons leurs moyens de com- 
munication et leurs relations économiques. Nous saurons nous entendre pour 
confronter nos méthodes, pour utiliser réciproquement notre expérience et pour 
accroftre ainsi la prospérité de nos colonies. 


“La comme partout, nous tiendrons & honneur d’accomplir une ceuvre 

commune de progrés. L& comme partout, nous travaillerons ensemble d’un 
méme effort au développement de la civilisation et & la consolidation de la 
paix universelle.’’] 
PERMETTEZ-MOI de vous exprimer tout d’abord, messieurs, 
le plaisir que j’éprouve 4 me rendre a l’invitation dont l’ Union 
Coloniale Francaise a bien voulu m’honorer. Nous sommes 
ici entre collégues, je dirai méme en famille. Je pourrai 
done donner libre cours aux sentiments qui nous animent 
dans notre tache commune, car je sais que vous m’écouterez 
avec indulgence. Comme cela j’aurai confiance. J’avoue 
que jen ai puisé 4 lexcellent diner que vous venez de 
m’ofirir; la sécheresse—en Europe du moins—n’est guére 
amie d’une langue déliée. Dans cette atmosphére conviviale 
je suis presque tenté de citer le refrain de la chanson la plus 
populaire en Angleterre 4 Vheure actuelle: ‘‘ Plus nous 
serons ensemble, plus nous serons heureux.” 

Loin de moi donc les terreurs d’un idiome que je posséde 
—vous ne le verrez que trop—moins que je ne voudrais, 
ou la pitié pour cette belle langue francaise que je vais 
massacrer. 

Fort de votre amitie—c’est le premier pas qui cotiite— 
je m’enhardis 4 vous dire que la présence de tant des gens 
illustres au banquet de Union Coloniale Frangaise m’inspire 
une véritable et légitime fierté. C’est un honneur non seule- 
ment pour moi mais pour mon pays et pour tous mes collégues 
et collaborateurs dans l’administration Coloniale Anglaise, 
dont quelques-uns ont eu la chance d’étre des ndétres ce 
soir. Je suis particuli¢rement touché, M. le Président du 
Conseil, qu’au milieu des affaires qui occupent sans répit 
et sans tréve le chef du Gouvernement, malgré les graves 
préoccupations du Ministre des Finances chargé de rétablir 
et de maintenir le crédit de la France—tache qui s’accomplit 
avec un succés croissant de jour en jour—vous soyez venu 
m’appuyer non moins que le franc, qui en a peut-étre moins 
besoin. Je vous en exprime mes remerciments les plus 
sincéres et les plus émus. 

Vous aussi, M. Frangois Marsal, qui venez d’introducire 
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le toast du soir en termes si bienveillants et si cordiaux, je 
vous remercie de plein cceur de l’accueil fraternel que vous 
nous avez réservé, et des paroles par trop aimables, que 
vous m’avez adressées personnellement. J’ai surtout apprécié 
Pallusion élogieuse & l’ceuvre de mon prédécesseur et maitre 
en politique coloniale, feu Lord Milner, grand administrateur, 
grand patriote, grand ami de la France, qui a contribué si 
puissamment dans l’heure critique a |’établissement du com- 
mandement uni, artisan de la victoire. 

L’ Union Coloniale Frangaise, messieurs, a toujours main- 
tenu, si j’ose dire, sous les variations de la surface politique, 
un esprit de suite, une unité de doctrine qui ont profondément 
contribué a créer en France un intérét suivi et instruit en 
matiéres coloniales. Il n’en a pas toujours été ainsi: il 
suffit de rappeler respectueusement le nom véneré du Jules 
Ferry, qui dans les jours noirs a donné a la France, presque 
malgré elle, la Tunisie et le Tonkin, et qui a fait renaitre 
dans l’Ame frangaise un nouvel essor d’idéalisme colonial, 
De notre part nous avons eu aussi notre époque d’incompré- 
hension: souvenons-nous—moins respectueusement—de notre 
Commission Parlementaire de 1870 qui nous avait recom- 
mandé l’abandon de toutes nos colonies de |’Afrique occi- 
dentale comme des marais pestiféres sans valeur. Heureuse 
ment chez nous, comme je soupconne arrive aussi quelquefois 
chez vous, M. le Président du Conseil, les conclusions des Com- 
missions—leur constitution ayant satisfait la Chambre— 
restent paisiblement enterrées dans leurs livres bleus ou 
jaunes. 

Il me semble donc une heureuse innovation de la part de 
Union Coloniale Frangaise de réunir ce soir ceux qui, 
des deux cdtés de la Manche, dans nos foyers de civilisation 
respectifs, s’occupent de l’administration coloniale, de ce 
beau réle qui consiste & développer les richesses negligées 
d’une Nature prodigue et 4 orienter les peuples mineurs 
pour leur bien et les conduire sagement et prudemment 
de progrés en progrés vers leur majorité. Ils pourront, 
non seulement les dirigeants mais les pionniers sur place de 
cette civilisation, échanger avec fruit leurs idées apparentées 
par le méme idéal de justice et de fraternité humaine, 
démontrer que dans le grand domaine de développement 
colonial nous voulons collaborer, coopérer. Ce désir, 
j ajouterai, s’étend sur toute la ligne de nos relations com- 
plexes et intimes—témoin la visite récente du Président de la 
République 4 Londres et la réunion actuelle de nos flottes 4 
Spithead. Cette collaboration franco-britannique est ls 
conséquence naturelle et inéluctable de notre histoire et des 
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problémes qui nous attendent dans la pénombre de l’avenir. 
Dans le passé, oui, nous avons eu nos conflits, pages 
@histoire illuminés de souvenirs heroiques et de noms 
immortels—tels Montcalm et Wolfe, dont le noble monu- 
ment & Quebec parle dans son latin sonore: “‘ Mortem virtus 
communem, famam historia, monumentum posteritas dedit.”’ 
De notre vivant ces luttes ont été effacées, non, je dirai 
plutét consacrées, par la mémoire commune du sang versé 
sur les champs de bataille francais, et par les cimetiéres 
ou cette union est empreinte 4 jamais dans la douce terre de 
France. L’histoire de lavenir est un ouvrage de paix et de 
création. C’est tout un monde 4 refaire, un monde saigné a 
blanc auquel il s’agit de rendre la force et la santé. Dans ce 
grand effort de rétablissement chacun a sa place, son devoir. 
Il n’y a pas lieu ici pour une politique de mesquine rivalité. 
Cultivons chacun notre jardin. Mais en bons jardiniers et 
bons voisins, profitons des beaux soirs comme celui-ci, en 
fumant une pipe et versant un verre ensemble, pour comparer 
Pétat de nos sémences et trinquer aux riches moissons qui 
récompenseront les travaux de nos pensées et de nos bras. 
Et quels jardins—si variés et pourtant si ressemblants—quelle 
fécondité de sol, quelles richesses presqu illimitées, matérielles 
et morales, qu’il s’agit seulement de mettre en valeur. 

Chacun de nos Empires, comme la Gaule du temps de 
Jules César, peut-étre considéré sous trois catégories, dont 
une lui est particuliére. Pour la France c’est la reconquéte 
4 la civilisation latine des belles et riches terres qui sont la 
cote méridionale de la Méditerranée, ot les ruines de belles 
cités, des ports, des aqueducs attestent partout ‘encore la 
prospérité et la culture qui y foisonnait jadis. Terres ot 
un Lyautey achéve pour la plus grande France l’ceuvre 
entreprise par son prédécesseur du temps reculé, le fulmen 
belli, le grand Scipion |’Africain ; terres ou trois générations 
d’administrateurs expérimentés, des milliers de colons tenaces 
et travailleurs sont en train de réparer les ravages d’un 
Genséric le vandale et des barbares innombrables qui sur 
ses brisées se sont acharnés 4 réduire au néant la grandeur 
qui se nomma Rome l’immortelle. 

Ici donc la France résuscite et renouvelle sciemment le 
passé, histoire et la méthode de Rome. La nétre n’est 
pas la méme. Nous sommes les héritiers non de la méthode 
romaine mais de cette passion, cette nécessité d’expansion 
qui langa les proues des Saxons, des Danois, des Normands, 
guerriers, pilleurs, commercants, dans les randonnées qui 
aboutirent & fonder notre premiére colonie d’outre mer— 
PAngleterre. Mil ans passérent: les instincts profonds 
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s éveillérent de nouveau dans la vieille ruche; des jeunes 
essaims se langérent devant tous les vents, 4 travers tous leg 
flots, et depuis lors se sont levées aussi partout au monde 
de jeunes nations dotées de la langue, de la tradition politique, 
anglaise. Une, la plus grande en population et en richessegs 
actuelles, s’est depuis longtemps détachée de nous; d’autres, 
appelés & un avenir non moins grand, sont restées, et resteront 
toujours, je crois—grace 4 une politique large et saine—unies 
& nous et entre elles-mémes. 

De nos jours nous avons vu naitre ou renaitre en Europe 
bien des états nouveaux: Jl Allemagne, I’Italie, et, plus 
récemment, la Pologne, la Czechoslovaquie, la Yougoslavie. 
Pour moi l’entrée des Dominions Britanniques—par une 
évolution paisible au sein de l’ Empire et sans s’en détacher— 
dans la plénitude de la vie nationale, est un événement his- 
torique méme plus important et plus mémorable. Les rapports 
entre nous et les autres Dominions—car la Grande Bretagne est 
devenue Dominion au fur et & mesure que les Dominions sont 
devenues nations—sont quant 4 la forme ceux d’une égalité 
et d’une liberté complétes. De fait la solidarité de notre 
action politique est maintenue et conservée par tout ce complex 
de traditions, d’idées, d’intéréts communs qui se basent sur 
le tréne impérial, symbole vivant de notre unité. 

Si les conditions de la premiére catégorie sont bien différ- 
entes, pour nos deux pays, la ressemblance est déja plus 
évidente dans la seconde catégorie, celle de nos deux Empires 
des Indes. Ici nous avons chacun 4 tenir compte d’une 
civilisation ancienne, plus ancienne que la nétre, plus ancienne 
méme que celle de Rome. Nous nous trouvons en face des 
religions, des philosophies, des littératures, des arts, de 
tout un systéme des idées et de vie dont la surface se modifiera, 
sans doute, sous le contact avec l’occident, mais dont le 
fond échappera toujours aux influences européennes. Ici 
nous ne pouvons, nous n’essayons pas changer les 4mes— 
notre réle est plutét celui d’organisateurs. 

Reste la troisiéme catégorie ot la ressemblance devient 
frappante: je parle de nos deux Empires coloniaux propre- 
ment dits; le monde des nos anciennes colonies insulaires, 
iles des Antilles, des Océans Indien et Pacifique ; surtout ce 
monde vaste et mystérieux africain ot tout est encore & 
créer. Dans cette catégorie, au moins, l’ Empire de la France 
est méme plus grand, aussi populeux, plus riche peut-étre 
que le notre. 

C’est 14 que nous nous touchons partout, non seulement 
au point de vue géographique, mais aussi dans le caractére 
des problémes que nous avons tous deux 4 résoudre. C’est 
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la qu’il nous incombe de mener 4 bien le heurt imprévu sur 
la terre d’ Afrique de deux civilisations—la nétre si puissante 
pour le bien et pour le mal, la civilisation indigéne si faible, 
si incapable a se tenir contre la poussée d’idées venus d’ Europe 
et déformées par la mentalité africaine. C’est 14 enfin le 
vaste champ économique ou s’accomplira pour le bien de 
Phumanité le mariage fécond entre les industries des zones 
tempérées et les productions tropicales. Ce sont 1a des 
problémes que nous pouvons envisager avec confiance, 
sachant que ’homme a pour bien faire un coeur illimité, 
des moyens toujours grandissants. 

Je ne ferai qu’esquisser les étapes que nous devons traverser 
en déblayant notre route. Il nous faut un outillage pratique 
et en méme temps ambitieux. En premier lieu les moyens 
de transport, car & la base de tout action pour l’administra- 
tion effective et pour le développement colonial il faut les 
ports, les chemins de fer, les ponts, les routes, les autocamions, 
jy conte déja les aérodromes et les mats d’aéronef. Ajoutons 
les services agricoles et vétérinaires, qu’il nous faut maintenir 
& la hauteur d’une science toujours en progrés, la santé 
publique, la conquéte des maladies endemiques, dont les 
indigénes souffrent au moins autant que nous autres, et 
d’un mal plus grave peut-étre et en méme temps plus suscep- 
tible de reméde que tout autre, ce fléau de mortalité enfantine 
chez des peuples ignorants des éléments méme de cette 
science moderne d’hygiéne maternelle. Je ne quitterai pas 
ce point sans faire allusion honorable au travail déja accompli 
par ce mouvement, digne de toute sympathie morale et tout 
appui pratique, du “ Bergeau Africain”’ qui restera toujours 
associé avec le nom de votre ancien président M. le Cesne. 
Et que, dirai-je, du probléme d’éducation, la vraie clef de 
tout développement ? 

Mais quelle éducation ? Par quels moyens, dans quel 
but ? Question qui pose une autre, encore plus difficile 4 
resoudre: quel est l’avenir de l’Afrique, que devons, que 
pourrons nous faire de l’Africain? Arrivera-t-il jamais 
a soutenir seul les bases d’une civilisation stable ? Ce qui 
est bien évident est qu’actuellement il a tout besoin pour 
son développement physique, moral, économique, politique 
de ’appui Européen. J’ajouterai que c’est seulement les 
esprits choisis et les caractéres fermes et bien équilibrées 
qui peuvent lui donner cet appui. I] nous faut toujours pour 
cette tiche des hommes triés, et nous devons, j’en suis sar, 
M. Perrier, que vous étes aussi de mon avis, étre assez sévéres 
dans le choix de ceux que nous envoyons ou laissons aller 
dans les colonies-—l’honneur du drapeau leur est confié. 
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A toutes ces questions nous venons nous appliquer avec 
nos deux esprits tendant toujours vers le méme but, et 
pourtant si différents dans leurs maniéres d’agir. Nos 
pensées se ressemblent, nos fagons de traduire cette pensée 
sont, permettez-moi de le dire, tout autres. Unité dans 
Pidéal, ne dit pas uniformité des methodes. Nous autres 
anglais, nous marchons 4 tatons, par instinct, au petit 
bonheur, si lon peut dire; élastiques, adaptables, nous 
batissons sur ce que est, n’ayant jamais surtout de projet 
arrété. Nous sommes en effet profondément respectueux 
des institutions existantes, méme des plus primitives, et 
profondément sceptiques de la capacité humaine privée 
de ces soutiens accoutumés. Le Frangais par contre, il me 
semble, a toujours un projet net, fruit d’une nature nette, 
systématique, logique—parfois méme, trop, courant par 
cette logique méme le risque de ne pas s’arréter & l’actualité 
rebarbative. Et il maintient, en face de toutes circonstances, 
une foi touchante dans l’efficacité de ses propres institutions, 
C’est peut-étre dire que l’ Anglais est sceptique et opportuniste, 
le Francais croyant intellectuel et optimiste. Mon vieux 
chef militaire, feu le Maréchal Sir Henry Wilson, anglais 
profondément intéressé dans l esprit frangais—le Maréchal 
Foch vous le confirmerait peut-étre—me parlait un jour de 
la différence entre les tracés de tranchées anglais et frangais. 

La carte anglaise, me disait-il, ressemblait toujours 4 
une toile d’araignée confuse faite de lignes entremélées en 
tout sers et marquées de toutes les couleurs de l’arc en ciel, 
histoire véridique et compléte en elle-méme de tous les 
erreurs, tous les moyens de fortune, de toutes les expériences 
involontaires, par lesquels, sans plan préalable, on était 
péniblement arrivé 4 une ligne plus ou moins pratique et 
habitable. Bien autre, selon le maréchal, était la carte 
francaise: nette encore—je ne puis que me servir de ce mot 
—démontrant sans ambages la ligne unique, congue d’avance 
par Vintelligence de létat major, jamais changée, sur la 
carte au moins, pas toujours exécutée, mais toujours 
défendue. 

Certes il me vient quelquefois 4 l’esprit que le meilleur 
anglais est celui qui a subi la discipline de la pensée frangaise, 
et vous autres vous savez tout ce que la France doit a ses 
Colbert, ses Montesquieu, ses Voltaire qui ont apprivoisé 
tant de la pensée anglaise aux besoins de leurs travaux 
pratiques ou philosophiques. Cet échange fécond date du 
commencement méme de notre histoire. C’est d’un Guillaume 
le Conquérant, dont Falaise célébre cette année le neuviéme 
centenaire, que |’ Angleterre a recu les bases de cette organisa- 
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tion unie et stable, qui en évitant les dangers d’un féodalisme 
centrifugal nous a permis de dévancer |’Europe dans le 
développement des libertés constitutionnelles. 

Et la forme méme de notre systéme parlementaire, nous 
le devons & un autre franco-anglais, ce Simon de Montfort 
YAmery, de cette vigoureuse souche ostrogothique des 
Amery de Montfort, de Thouars—progéniteurs des Amery 
anglais, vous me pardonnerez si je m’énorgueillis d’une 
parenté frangaise, quelque ancienne et lointaine que ce soit— 
d’Anjou, de Lusignan, qui dans le moyen Age ont donné 
des connétables et des philosophes 4 la France, des souverains 
au Chypre et au Royaume de Jérusalem, ces dernier déja 
alors étroitement associés avec des Baldwins. 

Je ne puis poursuivre plus loin cette idée tentante de 
tracer les grandes lignes de l’influence francaise sur l Angle- 
terre, et anglaise sur la France. Je me borne & vous dire 
ceci: étudions chacun les méthodes de l’autre; conférons 
ici au centre; maintenons le contact intime et fréquent 
entre les officiers chargés de l’administration de territoires 
limitrophes, surtout en matiére technique. La science ne 
connait pas les frontiéres administratives. Les Pasteur, 
les Ronald Ross, ne peuvent, ne voudraient, restreindre leur 
bienfaits & leurs propres nationaux. 

Messieurs! Nous sommes au seuil d’une nouvelle ére. 
Les limites du monde se sont rétrécies. Il nous reste peu 
de terra incognita & survoler—“‘ Pennis non homini datis ”’ 
disait-on. Nous avons changé tout cela, proteste l’éternel 
citoyen Bouche: témoin Lindbergh, le vol d’un Pelletier 
d’Oisy en Extréme Orient, des aviateurs frangais 4 Mada- 
gascar—ou nous avons si vivement déploré le cyclone du 
3 mars—le service aérien de Dakar. Sur terre les voitures 
gitroén parcourent en quelques jours des régions ow les 
pionniers, comme Mungo Park, trimaient pendant des 
années. Le mot parlé 4 Paris pénétre chaque soir jusqu’au 
ceur de l’Afrique. L’ére de l’exploration et de la rivalité 
est passée: nous vivons dans un Age de développement 
intensif non seulement de ressources matérielles, mais 
encore plus des peuples confiés 4 nos soins, et de nous-mémes 
par lexécution fidéle de notre entreprise. Un jardin & 
cultiver? Oui. Mais aussi une grande tache humaine 
& accomplir. 

Dans cette tache que nous sommes de mandataires, pas de 
Généve, mais de notre propre histoire, de nos traditions. 
Notre mandat n’est pas d’hier ou d’avant-hier. Mandat 
que soutenait jadis un Maisonneuve, meneur de cette entre- 
prise de foi dans la mission morale et religieuse de la France, 
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la fondation de Montreal, un Brébeuf martyrisé par les 
Iroquois, et dans nos jours un Pére Damien donnant sa vie 
pour les lépres de Molokai; que soutenait chez nous un 
Wilberforce, libérateur de la race afracaine du joug de 
lesclavage et des terreurs d’un trafic ignoble et brutal; un 
Burke fulminant contre l’abus du pouvoir de lindividu 
libéré du restreint de la conscience publique de la patrie 
éloignée, et établissant au nom des peuples indiens cette 
doctrine de la tutelle, guide seule et sire pour ceux qui 
veulent se montrer dignes de gouverner de grands Empires. 
C’est bien mainte fois, messieurs, que nos drapeaux, comme 
deux phares de lumiére, ont servi comme guide & l’esprit 
humain en marche ! 

Messieurs mes collégues, je vous remercie de la patience 
avec laquelle vous m’avez permis de m’étendre sur un 
sujet bien prés de mon cceur. C’est lceuvre créatrice de 
nos deux pays, la collaboration féconde de nos administra- 
teurs, de nos hommes d’état. C’est la France, rayonnante 
de forces inépuisables d’esprit et d’idéalisme, son Empire 
Colonial, voué 4 un avenir glorieux. A tout cela, et & vous, 
Messieurs mes hétes de l’Union Coloniale Frangaise, je léve 
mon verre en représentant les sentiments d’amitié et 
d’admiration qui inspirent mon pays. 
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THE PAPAL ATTACK ON MARRIAGE 


THE Bishop of Norwich, that stalwart opponent of Roman- 
izing encroachments on the ground of our national Church, 
told us some years ago that “the subject of marriage is 
now the most dangerous spot in the borderland between 
Church and State.” Recent events, which have greatly 
stirred the public mind, prove Dr. Pollock to have been 
right: marriage (together with education, a subject which 
does not here concern us) seems fated to be the field where 
the old battle between the secular and clerical powers has 
got to be fought out to a finish. 

Wedlock is a matter of universal interest which has 
always, and in all countries, been regarded from a variety 
of standpoints. Of these the Apostolic, or early Christian, 
and the medizval ones were perhaps the least flattering as 
regards the view their upholders took of woman, her rights, 
functions, and character. Tertullian thought marriage was 
not far removed from fornication. Virginity was regarded 
as the ideal state, though, as St. Paul consolingly observes, 
“it is better to marry than to burn.” These ideas are by 
no means extinct. Clerical celibacy, with all its lamentable 
consequences, is still the vogue. Lay folk will continue to 
marry, of course, whatever their spiritual advisers may say 
or think; but they must not imagine that a wedding is the 
entrance to a haven of bliss. The Church’s conception of 
marriage, as Michelet pointed out in the last century, is a 
state of continual warfare: ‘“‘ we marry in order to fight.” 
The priest, a practical man with a rather poor view of 
human nature, is always at hand to act as mediator and 
(if occasion should arise) to separate the combatants. This 
has always been one of the chief merits of the sacerdotal 
system. On the other hand, the Church professes that, 
though she is far from insensible to the woes of disgruntled 
lovers, she is not in a position to offer them any perma- 
nent relief: they must just grin and bear it. In reality she 
is never in lack of clever devices for dealing with difficult 
marital situations ; but this is anticipating my main thesis. 

To the priest marriage is a sacrament, all other con- 
siderations being subordinate. A growing number of 
“advanced” people now regard it as little more than a 
hallmark of social and civic status, and purely civil marriages 
are becoming undesirably common; but happily most of 
us still prefer to have the ceremony performed in church. 
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It is only the philosophic German who, characteristically 
enough, describes matrimony as simply “ the expression of 
man’s biological destiny.” But then, the majority among 
us are not transcendental philosophers or Germans. 

Sensible brides and bridegrooms do not share these 
gloomy and depreciatory views of the married state. They 
look forward to something much better than the recurrent 
cat-and-dog fight of ultramontane imagination, but they 
do not shut their eyes to the dangers that lie ahead, just 
as they certainly would not hesitate to avail themselves of 
any reasonable means of dealing with them. When the 
Roman priest or Anglo-Catholic vicar tells them severely 
that “‘ marriage is indissoluble,”’ they answer in effect, but 
more politely, “Fudge!” They know perfectly well that 
indissoluble marriage was never anything more than a pious 
ideal or aspiration, a fiction that the Churches always 
brushed aside as circumstances or policy might dictate. 
The practical question to be considered by Roman Catholics 
has always been, ‘‘ How can the authorities be squared ?” 
All reasonable persons agree that marriage should have 
some elements of stability and permanence about it: it 
ought not to be terminable on trivial grounds, or—perhaps 
even more important—by the ingenious dodges of ecclesias- 
tical sophistry. On the other hand, the common sense of 
the world has decided that some means of escape must be 
provided when the enforced continuance of the union causes 
intolerable hardship to either or both parties. Divorce is 
our way of dealing with the matter, a nullity decree (though 
of course she will not admit it) the way of the Roman 
Church, whose traditions are largely derived “from men 
who lived in monasteries and caves.” The distinction 
between the two processes is simply one of terms and pro- 
cedure: for all practical purposes the difference is that 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, except that in England 
a divorce is not to be had on such trivial grounds as a nullity 
decree is obtainable in Rome, and the status of the issue 
of the union is left much more unassailable. 

Opinion still remains divided as to the relative merits 
and divine sanction possessed by the two processes. Scrip- 
ture, unfortunately, is not an altogether satisfactory guide 
in this particular question. Matthew v. 32 gives us one 
Hebraic theory; but Mark x. 2-12 and Luke xvi. 18 say 
almost exactly the opposite. But the Church—with whom 
we are now chiefly concerned, and whose authority in 
Catholic eyes is greater than that of Scripture—has put her 
foot down and declared marriage to be absolutely and 
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irrevocably inviolate. Above all, she will not tolerate that 
horrid word “divorce”: it grates on the sensitive ears of 
the Holy See. It is only out of her infinite mercy and 
loving-kindness that she listens to the faithful who implore 
her assistance, and will sometimes (on terms) grant them 
the relief for which they yearn. For a modest fee (varying 
from seven dollars in the Province of Quebec to some 
thousands of pounds in larger and wealthier communities) 
she will order her satellites to examine your case thoroughly, 
and endeavour—with probable success—to reach some 
arrangement that will be satisfactory to all parties. 

The Latin Church has always farmed marriage to her 
exceeding profit, and I regret that limits of space prevent 
me from citing the innumerable and (it must be added) very 
unworthy expedients to which her ecclesiastics sometimes 
resort in order to drive a coach-and-four through an 
irrational doctrine. By this means they enable people to 
escape from the obligations of marriage—obligations to 
which, under our English system, husbands and wives are 
strictly bound. Canon Law supplies a remarkable list of 
distant relationships or connections which are classed among 
the prohibited degrees. These, and other “ diriment”’ im- 
pediments to valid marriage, are often used by degenerate 
Papists as an excuse for deserting wives of whom they have 
grown tired; and in some cases they leave the court prac- 
tically free to repudiate all liability to maintain them. 
The impediment, be it observed, need not be a grave one 
such as all religious people would recognize, but a minor 
one which could have been removed by a dispensation before, 
or after, the ceremony in church. A false declaration of 
domicile by the husband has been held to be sufficient 
grounds for annulling a marriage. In England such a 
decision would be impossible, because under our law a man 
is debarred from taking advantage of any malfeasance of 
his own: he is estopped from asserting that to be true 
which his whole course of conduct belies. A Roman Catholic 
can keep a convenient impediment up his sleeve during 
years of married life, or invent one afterwards. For the 
rest, cool effrontery, a little hard swearing, and a more or 
less substantial cheque,* will work wonders. It will be seen, 


* To show the power of money, I may mention the oft-quoted case of the 
exalted personage who, in 1888, was allowed (on payment of about £4,000) to 
marry his own niece by blood. The ancient Egyptians, as we read, also found 
“the highest sacerdotal grounds ” for marrying their own sisters! Could they 
not quote the classical example of Osiris, who married his beloved sister, Isis 
—and no fee paid ? 
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therefore, that Roman Catholic marriage is a very precarious 
affair: it is never safe against retrospective attack, and 
many estimable couples, who fondly imagine themselves to 
be united in the bond of holy wedlock, are really living in 
a state of mortal sin.* 

Another plea, greatly favoured by applicants for nullity 
decrees, is that of duress or “ paralysing fear.” Such fear 
must (in theory, at any rate) be “ grave,” and based on 
reasonable grounds. In Poland, as we learn from the 
Church Times, they say that aristocratic brides used to be 
slapped at the altar rails, so that a case might be made out 
for annulment if such a course should afterwards be desired. 
Roman Catholic apologists try to reassure people by assert- 
ing that nullity decrees are quite uncommon—which reminds 
us of the housemaid’s excuse that her illegitimate baby was 
only a little one—but Father Ronald Knox declares in the 
Evening Standard that they take place ‘at Rome every 
month,” and that the Marlborough-Vanderbilt case, about 
which we have heard so much lately, resembles “a multi- 
tude of other cases,”’ which is perfectly true. 

Let me now recapitulate, as briefly as possible, the 
history of this very remarkable suit. The voluminous news- 
paper controversy which it aroused had nearly flickered out 
before the full report of the trial appeared in the official 
Acta Sanctz Sedis. This report has cleared up certain 
doubtful points, and enables us now to form a judgment 
upon the whole case in the light of fuller and more exact 
information. 

In November 1895 the Duke of Marlborough married 
Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt in New York. As the Roman 
Rota officials put it, both bride and bridegroom “‘ belonged 
to a non-Catholic sect,’ so the ceremony took place in a 
Protestant church. At the wedding everybody seemed 
pleased, and the union—outwardly, at any rate—promised 
happiness. The lady was described as ‘“‘a radiant, happy 
bride”; and friends of her family (we were told) regarded 
it as a love-match. The story that she was an unwilling 
bride is now described by one of them—the clergyman who 
performed the ceremony—as “a fabricated story, dished up 
to serve present ends.’ Strangely enough, a communication 
purporting to be written by the bride’s mother and con- 
firming this view, was published in the newspapers a few 


* See The Tragedy of Quebec, by Robert Sellar, 4th edition, ch. ix; the 
present writer’s Priestcraft, etc.; The Roman Mischief-Maker, Appendix II, 
and elsewhere ; and two excellent letters in The Times of November 18 and 25, 
1926, by Canon Lacey and Mr. G. R. Y. Radcliffe, respectively. 
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months ago. My readers will remember that the report of 
her evidence before the Sacred Rota places this lady in a 
somewhat unfavourable light, and represents her as having 
exercised almost incredible pressure on Miss Vanderbilt to 
make her marry the Duke against her will. It is only right, 
however, to point out that much of the testimony, emanating 
from both sides, which bears upon this part of the case is 
generally regarded as being of very doubtful value. Seldom 
has there been a less satisfactory lawsuit, or one ending in 
so questionable a decision. 

Two sons were born of the marriage, but after some 
time the parties unhappily became estranged and finally 
separated. ‘Twelve years later there was a reconciliation 
and resumption of marital relations, followed by another 
breach, when the Duke went away. In December 1919 the 
Duchess wrote two pathetic letters begging him to reconsider 
his determination and return home. He refused, and the 
end came in November 1920, when the Duchess obtained 
a decree of divorce, and subsequently married a retired 
French officer. She further joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Duke also married again; and in 1926, 
thirty-one years after her first marriage, the Duchess put in 
her celebrated plea for a decree of nullity on the ground of 
coercion. As Dr. Keating, R.C. Bishop of Liverpool, rather 
bluntly put it (Liverpool Post, November 27, 1926), ‘‘ She 
knew the Catholic Church would not recognize divorce as 
a reason for the second marriage, so she said she had been 
forced into the first marriage.” This (the Bishop added) 
was “certainly a shock” even to the Roman Canonists. 
The nullity decree was granted on the ground of duress— 
first by the Catholic Bishop of Southwark, whose judgment 
was subsequently confirmed by the Sacred Roman Rota. 

The official report of the trial in Rome does not appear 
to have been much read by non-Catholics, but it is by no 
means uninteresting. The Duchess presented her petition 
for nullity, to which the Duke made no defence. Conspicuous 
among the officials in court was the Defensor Vincult 
(Defender of the Marriage Bond), corresponding more or 
less to our King’s Proctor; but his functions on this 
occasion seem to have been almost purely ornamental. He 
called no evidence in support of the bond, and does not 
appear to have cross-examined any of the witnesses on 
the other side! The judges reviewed at length the evidence 
in the case and the Code of Canon Law on which they based 
their decision. In particular, they set forth with much 
detail the extraordinary allegations concerning the bullying 
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and intimidation to which the Duchess is said to have been 
subjected by her family. The Rota also assured the world 
of the absolute purity of the Papal motives. ‘ Having 
invoked the name of Christ,’ the judges said, and “ having 
God alone” (not, as some unkind people suggested, a pro- 
spective ducal convert) “before our eyes,” they annulled the 
marriage and ordered ‘‘ Consuela” to pay all the costs, 
They also directed the local officials to use such “ coercive 
means,” etc., as might seem most opportune and efficacious 
in the circumstances. 

The motives animating the several parties to this extra- 
ordinary suit have been variously interpreted. We have 
seen that the Duchess had, after her second marriage, joined 
the Roman communion, and it is supposed that she wished 
to regularize her position by marrying her present husband, 
who was also a Catholic, under the rites of the Latin Church, 
The Duke also wished to join, and has since been received 
into, that Church; and her ecclesiastics were naturally 
desirous of welcoming so nobly born, if erring, a sheep into 
the Roman Catholic fold. But then that unfortunate little 
matter of the divorce stood in the way, because divorced 
persons are ineligible for membership of the Papist organi- 
zation. If, however, it could be shown that he never really 
was married, then in that case he never was divorced, and 
the impediment would be removed! 

** These are distressing moments for the ordinary Catholic,” 
said Father Ronald Knox in the Evening Standard; and the 
Father was right. When the Rota’s decision became known, 
a wail—one might almost say, a howl—of disapprobation 
arose throughout non-Catholic Christendom. Anger may 
have seemed to predominate in the outcry ; but the deepest, 
if not the loudest, note was that of a peculiarly bitter con- 
tempt. There was a revival of the old Protestant idea that, 
when dealing with Papal ecclesiastics, one is dealing with 
men who, whenever and wherever their Church’s interests 
are concerned, cannot safely be trusted. Intelligent Roman- 
ists joined (as far as they dared) in the universal protest, 
because they justly resented the slur that had been cast on 
their Church. They felt, as Lord Denbigh felt when he 
wrote to The Times about the action of Roman priests and 
bishops in Ireland during the stormy days of 1918—“ It 
almost makes one ashamed of the word ‘ Catholic’ !”’ One 
of the faithful was rash enough to append his signature to 
a sarcastic letter in The Times, saying that the whole thing 
bewildered him and made his head ache. But, alas! his 
modest assertion of independence received short shrift from 
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the ecclesiastics. He had to eat the leek promptly, and 
(as the Orientals would say) “‘ devoured much abomination ” 
in the process.* 

A few words on certain legal and social aspects of the 
case which have been much discussed. The Roman Church 
is continually declaring “‘ mixed” marriages to be invalid ; 
but the outstanding fact in this case is that she is nullifying 
a marriage between two Protestants celebrated in a Pro- 
testant church of a Protestant country. Americans ask, 
with pardonable anger, what right an Italian Church has to 
interfere in the civil affairs of a foreign nation. The marriage 
was a civil, as well as a religious, contract, which could only 
be dissolved by the civil courts of New York. From the 
religious standpoint Rome’s action was no less a flagrant 
piece of insolence, because no denomination should be 
allowed to nullify a marriage ceremony performed by the 
clergy of another denomination, and so impugn the moral 
basis on which society everywhere rests. 

English and American non-Catholics further maintain 
that the conduct of the Duchess after her marriage— 
especially the resumption of cohabitation in 1919, and her 
entreaty that it should continue—was sufficient to revalidate 
the marriage contract, even though it were originally invalid 
owing to duress. Catholics reply that, for such cohabitation 
to have this effect, the Duchess must have known that the 
coercion made the original contract void; and they argue 
that she did not possess this knowledge. The non-Catholic 
rejoinder is that the Duchess probably did know that the 
law, throughout the civilized world, makes compulsion a 
ground for nullity: if she did not know this, there were 
plenty of first-class lawyers in England and America to 
enlighten her, and in the eyes of the law means of know- 
ledge is the same thing as knowledge. The inference is 
that she knew her marriage was not invalid on account 
of duress, and that there were therefore no grounds for 
annulment.t 

The more recent Marconi suit has been overshadowed by 
its notorious predecessor, but in some respects it is perhaps 
the more remarkable of the two. Many people think that 
it makes even greater hay of what used to be called “ the 
sanctity of marriage.” In this case the parties, before their 
marriage, agreed that either should be at liberty to sue for 

* It is not pleasant to see a dog cowering at the gamekeeper’s feet after 
chastisement ; and the spectacle of a churchman’s abasement, as the whip 


of “authority ” is held over his head, evokes no less our commiseration. 
t See the New York Times of November 29, December 1 and 2, 1926. 
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divorce at any time they saw fit; * and the Rota held this 
to be a sufficient reason for granting a decree. Altogether 
it would seem that the yoke of matrimony need not hence- 
forth lie heavy on Roman Catholic shoulders, and there is 
one other bit of good news which may, or may not, be true, 
The Church, we have been told, ‘“‘ has hit upon a veritable 
gold-mine”’; but more recent advices seem to indicate a 
“slump” in the nullity decree-market. Even the popular 
Mr. Charlie Chaplin, we grieve to learn, has pleaded with 
the Sacred Rota in vain ! 

Reverting to the Marlborough-Vanderbilt case, it is 
consoling to know that under Canon Law (1,114) the issue 
of a “ putative’ marriage—a marriage, that is, which was 
entered into by either party sincerely and in good faith— 
are not bastardized, and that the legitimacy of the Duke’s 
sons is therefore not affected. Simple folk wonder how the 
children of people who never were married at all can possibly 
be legitimate, and I would also ask why the offspring of 
mixed marriages (putative or non-putative) are so often 
roundly denounced by Roman priests as hopelessly illegiti- 
mate. The Church’s views on these and other knotty 
problems (as an able writer in the Protestant Alliance Maga- 
zine points out) are exceedingly mixed. As Pascal said, she 
always has on hand an assorted stock of opinions suitable 
for all kinds of people and occasions. For example, Father 
Ronald Knox, defending Rome’s insolence in nullifying a 
purely American and Protestant marriage, tries to make out 
that the priest is a mere supernumerary at the wedding 
ceremony. Following the doctrine laid down by Newman 
in his famous letter to the Duke of Norfolk, he tells us that 
it is not the priest, but the bride and bridegroom, who are 
the ministers of the sacrament. The priest ‘does not in 
any sense tie the knot of matrimony.” That is why the 
Church recognizes the validity of non-Catholic marriages : 
so long as free consent was given by both parties, “it would 
make no difference if the ceremony had been performed by 
a suburban registrar.” ¢ This being so, it seems strange 
that the priest says in the Catholic marriage service, “I 
join you together, in the name of the Father, etc.” ; he 
‘performs the marriage,” we are told. Moreover, Mon- 
signor Moyes told us in The Times that, normally, the 


* David Copperfield, if I am rightly informed, married in his wrong name, 
“in case he was not as comfortable as he hoped to be!” 

t Roman Catholics say that nobody takes Father Knox seriously, but I 
understand that he is a very clever man and has a wide circle of readers. Any- 
how, nobody questions the authority of Cardinal Newman. 
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mairiage is void when the ceremony has not been performed 
by @ priest, who must put the interrogatories of consent and 
do other things. The whole thing really does ‘‘ make one’s 
head ache.” Again, the Church frequently tells “‘ mixed ” 
couples who were married by Protestant ministers that they 
were not married “‘ before God,” or “ at all,’ and that their 
children are bastards; and priests and bishops, all over 
the world and with Rome’s concurrence, bespatter them—or 
one of the pair—with offensive abuse that would discredit 
a bargee. I shall now proceed to discuss this matter in 
greater detail. 

In the National Review for March 1923 there appeared 
an article of mine dealing with the Ne Temere Decree promul- 
gated by Rome in 1907—in my opinion an even more 
important ground of quarrel with the Papacy than the 
nullity question and its implications. Much has happened 
since the article was written, and the Decree still remains 
in active force, so I make no apology for referring to it 
again. The Decree enacted that, after 1908, all marriages 
not contracted in Catholic churches, and before a priest and 
two witnesses, are wholly null and void. Now the marriage 
has also to be performed by the priest. That is to say, the 
Church disqualifies Roman Catholics for every marriage 
contract that is not in accordance with her conditions ; 
and the Protestant party has to take the consequences, 
which are sometimes exceedingly unpleasant. Let me show 
how the ordinance operates in everyday life. 

A Protestant young man, let us say, falls in love with 
a Roman Catholic girl. His suit prospers, and all seems to 
be going well until “religion’’ appears on the scene in its 
familiar réle of marplot and misery-maker. The pair are 
thinking of the time when they will be able to fulfil their 
“biological destiny’ (as the German professor has it) by 
getting married, but presently a priest arrives with an 
ominous-looking document imposing upon the Protestant 
humiliating terms to which no self-respecting man ought to 
agree. He must promise to have his children brought up 
in a religion which he probably detests and certainly dis- 
believes; and also to abstain from trying to convert his 
wife. She, on the other hand, must engage to do her utmost 
to convert her husband.* That no element of insult or 
humiliation may be lacking, the document contains a 

ratuitously offensive suggestion of pre-marital intercourse 
so the parties. 

People are surprised that so many Englishmen should 

* Catholics admit that none of these promises are binding in law. 
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submit tamely to the dictation of an alien Church, and 
marvel how, in so vital a matter, they can show the white 
feather in this way. In 1923 an American Protestant, Mr. 
F. C. Church, became engaged to Miss Muriel Vanderbilt, a 
Catholic lady possessing a large fortune. He agreed to be 
married in a Roman church, but flatly declined to sign the 
form requiring him to hand his children over to the care 
of Roman priests, his reason being that, if he did so, he 
would have to “relinquish something dearer than life.” 
It seems a pity that our countrymen should, with certain 
brilliant exceptions,* make themselves appear less sensitive 
on the point of honour and manhood than Americans. In 
these cases of mixed marriage I would urge the claims of 
parenthood—as Roman Catholics urge them whenever it 


suits their purpose—and I respectfully invite non-Catholic. 


Englishmen to recognize their responsibilities towards the 
young lives that are about to be committed to their care. 

Tf in the end the parties get married in a Protestant 
church—just as the present writer and his wife, who from 
the age of two to eighteen was a member of the Roman 
communion, did at the beginning of the century—defy the 
priests and refuse to sign the form, the heavy hand of 
Rome comes down upon them. The clerics start a campaign 
of slander, intimidation, and persecution ; and do their best 
to break up the home by forcing the couple to separate. 
The following is a selection from a large assortment of 
epithets (all of which I can substantiate) that are levelled 
at the lady—harlot, street-walker, pig, dog, outcast, con- 
cubine, paramour, mistress, adulteress: the children of 
course are bastardized. Pope Pius IX described civil 
marriage—which is the only valid marriage in most European 
countries to-day—as “ filthy concubinage”’ (sozzo concubi- 
nato). A Cardinal and two Archbishops have respectively 
stigmatized mixed couples as “ polluting the nuptial bed,” 
“indulging in sinful amours,” and living in a state of 
“legalized prostitution.” Other ladies awoke one morning 
to find themselves described as “‘ anemic creatures, filled 
with lustful desires and thoughts.” In Canada an Epis- 
copalian clergyman, who had married an Ontario Protestant 
to a Papist girl from Quebec, was denounced by a priest in 
the local Press as “‘a moral nuisance,” and “ an abettor of, 
at least, international fornication.” 


* See Lady Norah Bentinck’s striking novel, The Ring of Straw, an authenti¢ 
record of personal suffering at the hands of the Church. 

+ On these grounds an injured American husband has recently been suing 
a priest for $25,000 damages. 
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It takes two people to make a mixed, as well as any 
other marriage; but the Church acts as though there were 
only one. If the wedding takes place in a Protestant church 
the Protestant party is admitted to be married, but the 
Catholic is not. All sorts of horrid complications arise, and 
we cannot wonder that purely civil marriage increases. 
Whatever happens, the Church is to be mistress of the 
situation: she receives everything and gives nothing. We 
recall the preamble of Papal Church Councils, which runs as 
follows: ‘It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to 
us,” etc. ; all we poor heretics, who claim no special guidance 
by the Holy Ghost, have to do is to listen to the clerics and 
obey their behests. 

Let us imagine an ecclesiastic of any other foreign 
Church—say, the head medicine man of the Ojibbeways or 
the chief witch-doctor of the Cannibal Islands—behaving 
over here in this fashion. In that case we should promptly 
set the police on him, just as certain Governments in the 
Antipodes have set the Jaw in motion against their priests. 
Two years ago New South Wales, following New Zealand, 
enacted that anybody who asserted that legally married 
persons were not truly married, or that their children were 
illegitimate, should be fined £100 or imprisoned for a year 
—or both. 

The German people would not have Ne Temere at any 
price, with the result that what ecclesiastics regard in the 
British Empire as a crime deserving of hell fire is permissible 
in the Fatherland. I submit that if the Decree is not good 
enough for Germans, neither is it good enough for us. Italy, 
like Australia and New Zealand, has also laid it down that 
the principle of religious liberty does not include the right 
to slander decent married folk and their children, or to 
damage legitimate private interests by disturbing the peace 
of families. Surely it is about time that a stop were put, 
once and for all, to clerical insolence and misery-making of 
the type we have been discussing. 

The Anglo-Ultramontane attitude to marriage problems 
is a direct legacy from Rome, so we need not be surprised 
to find Ritualists, both in Great Britain and Australia, 
championing the odious cause of Ne Temere. The Anglo- 
Catholic bishops, priests, and laymen in New South Wales 
showed their Papist sympathies by stoutly opposing the Mar- 
riage Amendment (Ne T'emere) Bill of 1925. Over here the 
Church Times, which has a large following in High Church 
circles, admits giving its support to the policy of the Roman 
Church in relation to mixed marriages—a policy which most 
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sensible people regard as an offence against common decency, 
common sense, and good manners. I would ask, as an 
English clergyman asks in a slightly different connection— 
“Does anyone really believe that abominations like these 
are in accordance with the teachings of Christ?” If this 
sort of thing is religion, would not the world be better 
without it ? 

English bishops apparently regard the present as a suit- 
able time for our national Church to make fresh advances 
and concessions to Romanism of all kinds; but many other 
spiritual leaders, Anglican and Nonconformist, disagree with 
the episcopate entirely. It is their opinion, which has 4 
large backing among the laity, that if the promised Kingdom 
does not come, if the clergy preach to empty pews and 
institutional religion is losing its hold upon churchgoers, the 
reasons are not far to seek. Christians are beginning to doubt 
whether the dogmatic formalism which has supplanted the 
simple doctrine of Jesus is any longer a sufficient, or even 
a safe, guide in the ethical sphere. The more enlightened 
among them admit that our best preachers and prophets 
are now laymen, and that secular religion ‘‘ outpaces the 
formal teaching of the Churches’”’: it is a finer instrument 
for bettering the world’s condition. Pascal, a very pious 
man, thought it seemed better, on the whole, to have to do 
with people who have no religion; and modernists of our 
time hold that the ecclesiastical conscience represents the 
morality of the past rather than of to-day. “Speak gently 
of our sister’s fall,” was the bland Keble’s admonition to 
Anglican critics of the Papacy and its shortcomings ;_ but 
the Canonists and Curialists tax our patience rather severely, 
and even Catholic heads are aching. It would almost seem 
that we lay folk will have to moralize Rome and her clergy, 
instead of letting them try to moralize us. 


Hues E. M. StutrieLtp 


WHEN RACE-HORSES TRY 


[The writer of the following article is well aware that his suggestions on 
this subject will, in many quarters, be resented. But in case it may be 
suggested that he is not competent to further his opinions upon the subject 
of Racing, it may be said in his support that he has ridden as a gentleman rider 
in over @ hundred races, has managed a training stable in a small way not 
unsuccessfully, and has, if not an intimate, yet a sufficiently practical know- 
ledge of most race-courses in England and the chief race-courses in France.] 


I HAPPENED to be a witness to a very pretty little scene 
during a journey from Paris. A diminutive Englishman 
was in some difficulty with French officialdom, and, seeing 
his linguistic shortcoming, a charming English lady came 
to his assistance, and smoothed away the ruffled agitation 
of the Frenchman in question. By chance I found myself 
seated in the luncheon-car at the same table as the diminu- 
tive gentleman and the identical lady. In the course of her 
conversation with the little man it was discovered that he 
was a well-known English jockey. He was full of gratitude 
for the small service which the Englishwoman had done 
him, and during his expression of this gratitude the following 
passed between them : 

“If you are interested in racing, ma’am, and if you 
ever are at a race-meeting, try and see me just before we 
go out. I may be able to be of use to you.” 

“Can you tell which horse is going to win?” the lady 
asked with considerable empressement. 

“No, ma’am,” came the prompt answer. “‘ But I can 
tell you which horses are trying !”’ 

Which horses are trying! Here is the text of and the 
excuse for this paper. 

In this apparently innocent remark, made in all sincerity 
by one of those who must know the truth, lies the whole 
canker in the noble sport of horse-racing. There can be 
but one meaning to this statement. Horses go to the post 
to compete in races, in which the public is led to believe 
that the swiftest horse will win, when either owner, trainer, 
or jockey, or possibly all three, know that they are not 
trying to win. 

In a word, it is common practice to enter a horse in a 
certain race to disguise its form, so as to profit financially 
upon a future occasion—that is, there is a common con- 
Spiracy, be it between the jockeys or the jockeys in 
collusion with the trainers, and possibly, in certain circum- 
stances, in collusion with the owners as well, to defraud 
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the public by the horse or horses in question not being 
allowed to give of its or their best. 

To this the ready and stereotyped answer will be made: 
Owners and trainers do not race their horses for the benefit 
of the public. If the public choose to wager upon such 
chances as they, in their own conceit, think certain horses 
possess, that is the public’s affair, and nothing to do with 
the owners and trainers. 

But is this so? Is it not rather a convenient salve to 
such owners and trainers as possess a conscience ? 

From whatever angle you may select to approach this 
subject you cannot divorce the public from being the prime 
interested party in horse-racing. If such a thing could be 
imagined, and the public were to go on strike and to boycott 
racing and race-courses for a year, racing would cease, 
There would be no gate-money to supply the prizes that 
encourage the blood-stock breeders; no money to enable 
the bookmakers to pay the odds, which makes racing 
attractive to the smaller owner, the trainer, and the jockey. 

Purists may marshal the argument that there are certain 
wealthy breeders of blood-stock and owners of race-horses 
who only engage in the enterprise as a pastime out of 
affection for that noble product of careful selection and 
stud care, the Derby winner. Granted that such wealthy 
enthusiasts exist, yet is their obligation to the public in 
any way the less? Rather it is the greater, since the 
public stages the machinery which provides them with the 
success or failure of their ambitions. Apart from this, are 
such wealthy owners and breeders all devoid of the great 
quality of noblesse oblige? This is unthinkable. Yet their 
horses, in their honest endeavour, supply cover for other 
horses that may not be trying. 

These are generalities. Let me instance a few facts. 
A man who is fortunate enough to be the owner of race- 
horses told me that he had recently financed—shall we say 
advanced a considerable sum to ?—a jockey, as the latter 
had a serious loss in wagering owing to an unforeseen 
vagary of a horse that on this occasion was trying, but 
which was disqualified after winning the race. Yet the 
rules of racing prohibit a jockey from wagering. 

It is not a contested fact that jockeys do wager. It is 


common knowledge. A man who was under my command | 


in the waris nowa bookmaker. I was talking to him over the 
rails when a well-groomed client came and made a wager. 

** Do you know who that man is ?”’ said my bookmaker 
friend. I did not know, so he informed me. 
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It was the commission agent for a fashionable jockey. 
The horse he supported won. The fashionable jockey was 
not riding it himself. 

Another owner, a friend of mine, had experienced an 
unlucky season. His trainer was upset, as he foresaw a 
patron slipping from his grasp. The latter bade his patron 
be of good cheer, as he had a horse in the stable that he 
had tried to be superior to anything at the period running 
in its class. He proposed, in consultation and agreement 
with the stable jockey, to run this horse as a “‘ non-tryer”’ 
at two meetings, and then, when its form was sufficiently 
disguised, to slip it at a third meeting, when, as he said, 
“Tt will be something to bet on, and you will recoup the 
whole of your racing expenses for the year.” 

It will be observed that this proposed programme 
entailed collusion against the public on the part of owner, 
trainer, and jockey, and broke every rule in racing that 
governs the conditions under which this triumvirate may 
engage in this misnamed sport. 

The stereotyped answer to this will be: ‘‘ We know that 
these things happen. We cannot be responsible for the 
few black sheep that will be found in every fold; and, if 
the public be such fools as to bet upon horses—well, it is 
their own affair.” 

Such an answer merely begs the question. It is no 
longer a matter of a few black sheep, but of a flock in 
which the white sheep are but a small minority; and, as 
I have been at pains to point out, the public, fools or not 
as they may be, in their sagacity or their folly, make racing 
possible—even profitable for certain classes of the pro- 
fessional elements engaged therein. Therefore it is the sacred 
trust of the bodies that govern racing in this country to 
see to it that the interests of the public are safeguarded 
as far as human forethought and supervision can accomplish 
this end. As long as the jockeys in a race know which 
horses are trying and which horses are not trying, these 
governing bodies are failing in a bounden trust. 

When racing is considered as a financial proposition the 
figures are appalling. This is the public’s money. Sufficient 
money was forthcoming to enable the twenty-seven most 
successful trainers to win collectively £470,000 during the 
flat-racing season last year. It is true some part of this 
was subscribed by owners as entrance-money, but funda- 
mentally the money comes from the public. The whole 
essence of any discussion upon racing is the fact that the 
fulcrum of horse-racing is the public. The surplus from 
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gate-money, therefore, is of sufficient importance to garnish 
a wonderful arena for the professionals engaged in the 
enterprise of racing. let alone the turnover from wagering 
and other auxiliary financial expedients. 

What, then, of the body that governs and controls this 
enormous trust of public money? In flat-racing it is the 
Jockey Club, with its headquarters at Newmarket. Is it 
competent ? Or has it, like so many governing bodies that 
have gone before it, been overgrown and outrun by the 
ever-increasing dimensions of its trust ? 

The kindest criticism that can be made is that the 
latter is the case. But I have not taken up my pen to 
level criticism at the assembly of eminent, wealthy, and 
usually elderly gentlemen who form the governing body 
beyond saying that, under their supervision, the interests 
of the public are becoming less safeguarded year by year. 
The Jockey Club, I will not say has allowed, but has not 
prevented race-courses in this country from being used as 
a means to disguise the form of horses, instead of being 
the places where the best and worst form of all horses 
should be clearly defined. It has allowed to grow up a 
generation of jockeys who demand retaining fees in thousands 
of pounds and who have knowledge before they take a horse 
to the post as to which horse in the race is trying. It is 
not necessary to say more. 

But is there a remedy ? 

Undoubtedly there is. There are several remedies. It 
is true that they will present some difficulty in the initiation, 
but all revolutionary changes entail difficulty. There would 
also be great opposition from the vested interests. That, 
too, is inevitable. Doubtless the chief opposition will 
come from the comfortable gentlemen who compose the 
governing bodies, and who have for so long turned the 
blind eye to the many iniquities that take place under their 
very noses. They are conservative to the core. To witness, 
their attitude with regard to the totalizator. 

It is within me to say, Nationalize the racing industry. 
Start a Department of State for Horse-racing. Introduce 
the totalizator, and, capably run, the National War Debt 
will be paid off as efficiently as was the French indemnity 
to Germany after 1870. But that is not yet. 

The totalizator has to come. It will be with us within 
three years. After a full year’s use we will marvel, as we 
did with the telephone, how we ever carried on without it. 
It will be revolutionary to the Jockey Club, but let them 
be revolutionary with it and reconstruct the whole rela- 
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tionship between owners, trainers, and jockeys. In the first 
place, the totalizator will supply the funds. Deduct 15 per 
cent. from the gross takings and the public will not murmur. 
Pay 5 per cent. to the Government, 5 per cent. for working 
expenses, and 5 per cent. to the Jockey Club for the 
administration of racing. There will then be ample money 
to introduce the two following reforms, which will be the 
greatest piece of legislation for the cleansing of English 
racing that the Jockey Club of Newmarket has ever effected. 

In the first place, the Jockey Club should organize a 
service of stipendary stewards, and plenty of them, so that 
there should be a full quota at each meeting. If there is 
an anachronism in English racing, it is the picture of three 
eminent and kindly old gentlemen sitting in the stewards’ 
box and, with the aid of field-glasses, attempting, or not 
attempting, to visualize the running of a dozen or more 
race-horses during their journey over the last furlong of a 
race. Anyone who has ridden in a race knows perfectly 
well that it is not in the last furlong that a rider looses a 
race, if that be his intention. When I was the secretary 
of race-meetings in India, and the stewards were not satisfied 
with the integrity of certain of the riders, we posted a 
steward or deputy at every furlong post. There was then 
no argument as to whether a horse was trying or not. 

The fair adjudication upon a rider’s attitude in a race 
is not a simple affair. It requires the judgment of a man 
of a great experience and knowledge and of a certain courage 
—qualities that are not necessarily to be found in every 
wealthy and estimable old gentleman who may have owned 
race-horses and attended race-meetings all his life. And 
even if they be in possession of these qualities, they can 
hardly apply them when their vision only covers that part 
of the race where irregularities are least likely to occur. 
Stipendary stewards would be of entirely different calibre, 
and would be in closest touch with their colleagues, the 
handicappers and their staffs. 

Racing as a whole would be immediately sensitive to 
the joint activities of the handicappers and the stipendary 
stewards. 

And now we come to the most revolutionary suggestion 
of all. It is this: With the opening of the new régime all 
jockeys should become the paid servants of the Jockey 
Club. I am quite prepared for all and every person inti- 
mately or professionally engaged in the crafts of horse- 
racing to say the man who suggests this is a lunatic—he 
knows nothing about racing or he would not suggest such 
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an impracticable and futile expedient! It is not the first 
time that a proposal that has ultimately proved efficacious 
has been received with ridicule and contumely. Especially 
has this been the case when the suggested innovation has 
as its base the upsetting of some usages that, while benefiting 
the few, are counter to the interests of the majority. All 
criticism leaves me cold, since I am not a lunatic, and I 
know as much about racing as it is good for a man to know. 

Let us examine what constitutes a jockey nowadays 
and what was the intention as to the status of a jockey 
when the laws that now govern racing were framed. In 
the old days he was an experienced stable-lad, who emerged 
from that state upon merit in the training centres. He 
was rewarded for his services on the race-course on a scale 
commensurate with his social position. He asked no less 
and expected no more. If his skill in the saddle warranted 
it, he made a very satisfactory income by comparison with 
those of the station to which he belonged, and probably, when 
his increasing years and weight forbade the two-pound saddle 
to him, he became a head lad or a modest publican. 

What is the picture to-day ? The embryo jockey emerges 
from the same social surroundings. He is better educated, 
it is true, because the standard of compulsory education 
in the whole country has been raised. As a stable-lad he 
shows ability to ride. He is immediately apprenticed to a 
trainer, who teaches him something of the finesse of race 
riding, but who does more for him by giving him experience 
in riding gallops, and in time, if his merit warrants it, the 
opportunity of riding in races. 

Once he has established a reputation, he becomes the 
spoilt child of the race-course. Retaining fees, valets, 
motor-cars, all the attributes of the wealthy fall upon him, 
and with this aggrandizement come those temptations 
which, if not entirely absent, were the exception in the days 
of his professional predecessors. As a natural consequence 
he learns when it is expedient for the mount he rides to 
try. and when it is expedient for it to be ‘‘ down the course,” 
as the saying goes. He is the victim of his improved cir- 
cumstances, because the evils of which I write are so rampant 
that he can hardly help himself, unless he is of the favoured 
few who are retained in stables which are above suspicion. 
And these, alas ! are not many. 

With stipendary stewards and all jockeys the servants 
of the Jockey Club, by the stroke of a pen the major evils 
of temptation will be taken from the jockey, and he will 
revert to the emoluments of the station to which he should 
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belong. All the false values will disappear. And be it 
remembered that a jockey’s skill is no greater than that 
of an engine-driver driving a non-stop express, and his 
responsibilities are not a tithe of those of the engine-driver. 
Yet the driver of the Flying Scotsman does not demand a 
retainer of several thousands a year. But then he is not 
the agent by which thousands of pounds may be lost or won. 

And this is how the scheme could be worked. 

According to the records for 1926 there were seventy- 
nine jockeys and one hundred and thirty-four registered 
apprentices. This number is in excess of the requirements. 
The Jockey Club should have a pool of jockeys, paid by 
them at a fixed minimum wage, to be supplemented by the 
winning and losing rewards as laid down in the rules for 
racing. This pool would be classified according to the 
riding weights of the individuals. 

Whenever and wherever there is a race-meeting the 
Jockey Club would supply the requisite number of jockeys 
according to the probable starters in groups according to 
riding weights required. From the moment that the first 
bell goes all jockeys attending that meeting would be in 
the control of a specially deputed steward until the final 
race. A very little administrative forethought would decide 
the numbers and riding weights of jockeys required at a 
particular centre on a particular day. 

Immediately before each race the stewards of the 
meeting will draw by lots for owners the jockeys who are 
to ride their horses in the forthcoming race, just in the same 
way as they draw for places. As the jockeys are classed 
according to their riding weights, the adjustment at the scales 
will be just a matter of “‘leads ”’ as it is at present. 

The following point is the important one. 

Until the draw is made the owner, the trainer, the 
jockey, and, be it not forgotten, the bookmaker, will not 
know by whom any particular horse will be ridden. 

It is important, firstly, because the owner and the 
trainer will say that it is impossible, and, secondly, because 
the public, and in many cases the owner, will be protected 
from the horse that is not trying. The penalties for wilful 
negligence in riding a horse out should be so heavy, and 
with stipendary stewards so difficult to evade, that it would 
never be worth a lad’s while to jeopardize his life’s 
employment. 

Owners and trainers will say: “‘ Did you ever hear of such 
a mad and futile proposal? Half the battle in our business 
is the employment of a jockey who knows the peculiarities of 
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the particular horse we wish him toride. Our only chance 
of success lies in the hands of a particular jockey.” 

In certain cases this may be true, but in the general 
rule, especially among the many smaller stables, there is 
even now something of a scramble to get the jockey most 
desired, and in most cases owners have to put up with what 
they can get. 

It must be understood that all jockeys employed by 
the Jockey Club will be tested and approved by the expert 
representatives of that body. They will not be haphazard 
lads caught for the occasion ; they will be the same jockeys 
as ride to-day. 

Certain trainers, doubtless, will argue that it will not 
be worth their while to train apprentices if they are to be 
snatched away from them to become jockeys in a common 
pool and placed beyond their control. This, doubtless, is 
true. But the Jockey Club will be able to look after itself 
in this respect, and, with the totalizator profits behind it, 
it could easily subsidize certain training establishments to 
furnish it with a supply of apprentices. Given the deter- 
mination and the money, opposition by the self-interested 
few can quickly be over-ridden until exterminated. 

And what do the objections of the few personally 
interested count in comparison with the protection of the 
overwhelming majority, who have a right to know that 
every horse that competes upon the arena—which, be it 
remembered, the overwhelming majority furnish—is trying 
its utmost to win the contest in which it is engaged ? No 
trainer has the smallest justification to use a race-course 
as a training-ground. The race-course is there to test his 
efficiency as a trainer. This is a cardinal fact that the 
Jockey Club has failed to enforce until misuse of the race- 
course has become an open scandal. 

It is only by means such as have been suggested above 
—crudely suggested it may be—that racing in England can 
be relieved of the burden of money-weight that now 
oppresses it. Every racing man knows what this means, 
and it is the honest desire of the writer that it shall never 
happen in this country, as it has happened in another, 
when a distinguished foreign guest was politely handed by 
one of the stewards the list of the horses that were officially 
scheduled to win at a race-meeting he was attending ! 

Yet are we much better when a jockey can requite a 
benefactress by telling her the horses that are trying in 
a race ? 
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MAY DAYS ON THE FELLS 


Tue blind gave an extra thump against the window-pane 
and woke me to reluctant consciousness, to the knowledge 
that a faint grey glimmer of light was creeping in, that an 
early-rising cock was crowing in a way that seemed to show 
he liked the break of day better than I did, that an energetic 
thrush was singing in the chill dawn, and an equally ener- 
getic starling was mimicing the melancholy whistle of a 
curlew. 

Again the blind flapped against the window-pane, and 
the wind whistled in the chimney. Shiveringly I raised 
myself in bed and flashed on the torch, in the white glare of 
which my watch showed the time—4.30! And hounds met 
at 5.30! 

In less time than it takes to tell I was out of bed and 
struggling into my clothes. This was May the first, day of 
snow-wreathed hawthorn and heavy-scented, slumbrous air, 
yet somehow or other the description did not seem to fit. 
The morn seemed chill and drear; only the one thrush 
beneath my window was saluting the dawn, and he seemed 
to be doing it more as a duty than because the coming day 
deserved it. 

We naturalists now believe that bird song is not so much 
a pean of joy as an advertisement and a warning; that 
when a cock bird sings he is telling his friends and rivals 
that he has got a nice territory, a pretty little estate, and 
there is only one person welcome upon it, namely his mate, 
other birds to keep off, and trespassers to be prosecuted. 
But fancy getting up on a morning such as this to sing a 
song about trespassers! Had I been the thrush I should 
have gone straight back to roost; but it shows the peculiar 
folly of the human species when I say I did not go back 
to bed. 

Oh, how chill and grey the world was! The struggling 
light from the pallid sky hardly showed the countryside. 
On the one hand the fell rose above the house in formless 
purple masses, on the other the valley stretched, indefinite 
and grey, only showing darker shadows here and there to 
indicate farmsteads, trees, and walls. 

No wonder the car was reluctant to start, but at last we 
were off, with macintoshes turned up about our ears, while 
the engine warmed to her work as we faced the long rise of 
the road from Troutbeck to the top of the Kirkstone Pass. 
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Up and up we climbed, the little car roaring in bottom 
gear, and the world around lighting up as if the hand of dawn 
was pulling aside a heavy grey curtain. But it is indeed a 
chilly world that stands revealed on this May Day. The 
hawthorns bend not under any load of heavy scented bloom, 
but lift scraggy black branches, only sparsely decked with 
greenery, towards the cold sky—it certainly looks more like 
snow than anything else! And the wind is strong, too. 
What will it be like out on the tops ? 

A curlew wails overhead, seeming the embodiment of the 
spirit of the fells, as we climb up, leaving trees and bushes 
behind us, and, reaching a region of barren, heathery, stony 
wastes, proceed between stone walls to the summit of the 
pass. Except for an early rising hen, which flees before the 
car, the little lonely inn is as lifeless as only a sleeping house 
can be ; but there 7s life about—wild life, for from the heights 
of Red Screes a buzzard glides forth, appearing as a black 
shape against the sky as it swings on easy wings and views 
the awakening world. 

Down and down we go, still roaring in bottom gear, for 
the long, steep descent of the Patterdale side of the Kirk- 
stone is not a thing to treat lightly or with disdain, as 
testifies the rusty wreck of some tourist car that once came 
to grief here. 

Even yet the fells and dales seem half-asleep. The crags 
are dark, frowning and formidable, while in the valley the 
shining quick-silver grey of Brother’s Water is like that of 
an eye that opens and closes as it tries to wake. 

Our destination is beyond it. We will leave the car at 
Hartsop, and walk up the dale towards Hayes Water, for the 
hounds are hunting on Martindale Common, and from here 
we may hear or see something of them. 

Fox-hunting on the Westmorland and Cumberland Fells 
is more than a mere sport. It is the only means by which 
foxes can be kept down and damage to lambs prevented. 
The fell fox is a tough old warrior, who takes anything he 
can kill and carry off. The small Herdwick lambs are easy 
prey for him, and he often kills them, as often as it is rare 
for the Lowland fox to do so. Many are the fox earths that 
I have visited in the Midlands, but have never found the 
remains of lambs, yet it is quite the usual thing to find lamb- 
skins about the mouth of a borran (as they term one of these 
big old earths), wherein a litter of cubs are being reared. 

Circumstances alter cases, and living being none too easy 
on the Fells, Reynard helps himself to what is at hand; hence 
the early spring days, when the bleating of lambs may be 
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heard on all sides, finds many a Westmorland farmer vowing 
vengeance on foxes, and sending for the local pack to execute 
that vengeance. 

Huntsman and hounds leave the kennels at break of day, 
first because spring days are often warm and dry (which is 
exactly what those I am writing of were not) and scent is 
better in a morning; secondly, in order to pick up the 
“drag” of a fox that has been out overnight, and then 
hunt this up to the place where he has hidden himself for 
the day. 

On the morning in question the meet was at 5.30 (summer- 
time !), but it must be confessed we are not exactly punctual. 
Hounds have gone on, only their footprints on the’muddy 
track telling which way. This road winds up the dale, with 
the fells rising steeply on either side, looming dark, grey, 
and formidable at this early hour. The wind whistles as it 
blows down from them, cutting one’s face like an icy knife 
drawn across the cheek, and we turn our coat collars a little 
higher as we face the rise. The comfortable little houses— 
which, like their inhabitants, seem to sleep—are left behind ; 
there is a mortarless stone wall on the one hand, above 
which towers the hill-side, and on the other a steep bank, 
sloping to a tumbling beck, which gurgles down its stony 
course in many a serpentine curve-—indeed, the beck looks 
like a silvery snake wriggling down the dale. 

Ewes and lambs dot its banks. The little grey Herdwick 
ewes know the warmest spots, lying in the shelter of the 
rocks, with their lambs at hand—feeble, tottering mites that 
run to them on uncertain legs. No wonder foxes make short 
work of these babies; they are no bigger than rabbits ! 

A raven croaks overhead, and looking up I see his dark 
shape flapping ponderously against the skyline. Another 
large bird glides out from the crag and floats round on 
motionless wings; it is a buzzard, the master of aerial arts, 
and in particular that of flying with the minimum of effort. 
He floats round and round, apparently without any move- 
ment of his wings, like something ethereal, moving without 
volition. But who can gaze at a buzzard when they are 
breasting the steady rise of a path that is none too good ? 

“T expect hounds picked up a drag and went out over 
the top,” says my guide. “Those birds have been dis- 
turbed, and so have the sheep; we must get out, too.” 

“ Getting out”? means getting up, and we begin to plod 
up a sheep “trod” which winds between the stones and 
ever onwards and upwards. My breath is soon coming in 
gasps, and I develop a tendency to stop and look at the 
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view. Views are useful at times! This one is especially 
useful; besides, it 7s worth looking at. On the left, as one 
looks back, lies Hayes Water, like a steel-grey blanket flung 
down in the valley, with above it grey crag, dark and for- 
bidding, a cap of mist hanging over it, and merging with a 
cloak of vapour that curls and swirls over Caudale Moor, 
This curtain veils all the left-hand scene, but parts, as if held 
back by invisible hands, to reveal the view to the right. 
Gazing down the dale that we have ascended, looking over 
the little grey houses of Hartsop, past the gleaming silver of 
Brother’s Water, the eye is carried up a dark ridge to where 
blue heights are lit by a gleam of light. Fell behind fell they 
rise, blue-grey and faintest blue, in most delicate tints, until 
the highest top of all raises a powdered crest to the skies; 
for Helvellyn is snow-capped, Striding Ridge is a white line, 
and many a crag glistens as the feeble flicker of hesitating 
sunshine gleams on it for a moment. 

It is a wintry vision, with no hint of summer in the scene, 
any more than there is any suggestion of summer in the icy 
wind that blusters down the slope. It is cold! The climb 
is a steep one, and seems to get steeper at every step; it is 
warm enough in that sense—in fact, were there any powder 
on my nose it would have run off long ago, but the second 
one pauses the chill seizes you, the keen air seeming to 
search your very bones. 

All the same I am interested in the view, and, like Lot’s 
wife, continually pause to look back—otherwise it would be 
** bellows to mend,” for they are very short of wind. 

“What is that?” A sound, surely that of a hound 
speaking, comes down the gust. Gazing up at the distant 
skyline, something white catches my eye; it is a hound— 
nay, two hounds, indeed there are several, and I make out 
four couple hunting along the steep bank. They pick up the 
line, fling themselves forward, and come on, while the crags 
echo their music, flinging it to and fro, until there seem 
hounds on all sides of us. There even seems to be hounds in 
full cry overhead, but the aerial pack is an illusion, being 
nought but several gulls that are sailing by and “‘ throwing 
their tongues” as they do so. They swing round on easy 
wings, watching these disturbers of the crags, and now and 
again uttering one of those raucous cries that sound so 
defiant and derisive. They are great black-backed gulls, 
the monsters of the gull world, and likewise the blackguards, 
for they are terrible scoundrels. I have seen one of these 
gulls swoop down upon a peaceful scene, where rabbits were 
feeding happily in the afternoon sunshine, pounce upon one, 
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grabbing it before the hapless rabbit could get away, and 


shake the life out of it like a terrier worrying a rat. Near 
the same spot I saw a great black-back seize a puffin and 
mercilessly rip the poor little fellow to pieces. I have also 
seen one of these gulls standing on the carcass of a dead 
sheep and tearing off chunks of flesh, more like a vulture than 
a member of the respectable tribe of gulls. 

There are five gulls in the party flying over, and I wonder 
what they are doing up here on the fells. At this time of 
year all adult gulls should be at their nesting-places, yet here 
are five great black-backs in mature plumage sailing round 
and round the hill-tops in most idle fashion. Perhaps they 
know of a dead sheep or two! It is quite likely, for I have 
already seen one. At any rate, their harsh cries mingle with 
the music of the hounds, which are running along the high 
ground just above some stony screes. They hunt on, 
running fast over going that would puzzle a Peterborough 
winner, but then these fell hounds have little likeness to 
the foxhound as found in the Shires. Size, substance, and 
bone are the characteristics of the latter; lightness of build 
and an air of ‘“‘snipeness” of the former; and the fell 
hound gets over the most terrible going on feet as long as 
those of a sheep-dog, in marked contrast to the ‘ cat foot ”’ 
of the fashionable foxhound. 

Speaking as a naturalist, and taking into consideration 
the conformation of predatory animals such as wolves, foxes, 
jackals, and wild hunting dogs, especially the latter (as they 
have to hunt down their prey), I think the ideal standard to 
which the modern foxhound is bred is a mistaken one, and 
contrary to the pattern Nature has evolved for hunting 
purposes. And in support of this let it be remembered that 
the big, heavy foxhound, on his straight legs (on which he 
often knuckles over) and round feet, is a creature that does 
not stand much work. After three or four seasons, if as 
much, he is done, and has to be put down; while as for 
killing foxes--which, after all, is the object with which he 
was bred—the fell foxhound kills as many, if not more, and 
that on ground which would cut to pieces the feet of his 
fashionable cousin. 

The ground over which hounds are now hunting is awful 
—a steep hill-side, littered with loose slate, the sharp edges of 
which are of knifelike keenness—the worst of going and the 
worst of scenting, one would think, yet the pack hunts on. 
They carry the line along a sheep-path into a corrie, out 
again, up the fell-side, and away over the skyline. 

My pilot goes up after them, striding up the bank in a 
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way only legs accustomed to Westmorland Fells can manage, 
I do my best to follow, but it is not the legs which are so 
much at fault as the lungs. My engine seems to require 
more ‘‘juice”’ all the while, but open the throttle as one will, 
it does no good. Weare up and out at last, on rolling ground 
that undulates away right and left, in far-reaching vistas of 
brown and grey—not warm browns and greys, but cold 
ones. The scene is chill, the air is Arctic, and the ground is 
crisp with frost beneath one’s feet. As for the wind! Well, 
its blast is something to remember! Stepping from the 
shelter of an overhanging rock out on to an exposed plateau 
we meet it in all its freezing might. We cannot even gasp, 
for the sheer cold of it seems to stun you, and you feel as if 
your skin was being flayed from your face. But a stone wall 
—one of those monuments to the skill of the Westmorland 
sheep-farmers, which run straight across the highest fells—is 
ahead, and we hurry to its shelter, where, crouching in its 
lee, the temperature feels like that of midsummer by con- 
trast with the searching wind. 

Where have hounds gone, and what are they doing ? are 
the chief questions now; but I neglect them for the moment 
to look northward and backward, over Martindale Common 
(we are standing on part of it), to blue and misty fells that 
fade away into the indefinite haze that indicates the northern 
plain. It is wild country, this Martindale Common. No 
wonder that the red deer roams these fells and that the rare 
marten, from which the forest takes it name, still lurks 
among the crags. “The mart,” as the north-countryman 
always calls the pine marten, is scarce now in the Lake 
District. A few linger in the wildest parts of the fells, but 
they are a mere remnant of their race. Whether the 
aforestation of considerable tracts of the Lake District will 
be any benefit to what is essentially a tree-loving species is 
doubtful, my opinion being that the increase of the rabbit, 
now so plentiful in every dale, and the consequent trapping, 
has been the most important factor in bringing the marten 
near to the point of extermination. Wherever rabbit 
trapping is extensively practised martens are bound to come 
to grief. They are not only great hunters and the personi- 
fication of curiosity, but they are too bold where strange 
things are concerned, hence this most beautiful of our native 
mammals is very easy to trap, and is often caught in traps 
put down for other creatures. 

But this digression on the subject of the marten has led 
us far from hounds and two shivering spectators crouching 
under the lee of a wall. We scan fell-top, crag, and scree 
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until a white speck catches my eye and a faint, distant note 
comes to my ear. ‘‘ They are coming in again,” says my 
companion, pointing to some dark specks moving along the 
skyline, where a summit rises considerably above our present 
standpoint, ‘‘ and we had better get on.” 

We trudge forward, fighting the icy blast, which brings 
curious grey vapours swirling along, to wind round the high 
ground and hang in festoons at the dale head. From where 
we are now we look down upon the vales, that on our right- 
hand seeming like an iron-grey basin, with a steep black 
rim and a dot of silver liquid at the bottom, and that on the 
left appearing a wide blue-grey one, with a silver ribbon laid 
in sinuous twirls down its length. It is the crags around the 
right-hand dale that gather and hold the mists—hold them, 
at least, until a stronger gust of wind tears them away, to 
hurry as flying clouds over pallid Ullswater, where glimpses 
of black rocks and frowning cliffs appear and disappear in 
the scene ahead. Now and again we see or hear the hounds, 
and a shout below us tells that the huntsman is near. The 
whip overtakes us (oh, to be able to stride over the tops with 
as little effort as that!) with two couple of lean hounds at 
his heels and no less than four couples of terriers, mostly 
keen-looking, rough-haired, black-and-tan ones, of no par- 
ticular breed, though of strains noted for their gameness and 
determination. ‘‘ They have gone out over yon top,” he 
says, pointing ahead; and on and on we go. But it is better 
walking now; in fact, there is a broad path going almost 
straight over the tops, for we are on High Street, the Roman 
road that traverses the fells. This is where the Legions 
marched, though whether their May days were as cold as 
this one is another matter. If they were, then many a 
Roman soldier must have sworn good Roman oaths at the 
climate of ‘Britain and thought of his sunny home. 

However, even the cold is forgotten for the moment as 
the sound of hounds comes nearer and clearer. They are 
baying; they have got their fox to ground. At the same 
moment the mists part, and there the pack is, where a 
confusion of rock and scree shows some way below us. The 
fox has got into an old borran, and my guide gives it as his 
opinion that “‘ they'll never get him out.” 

We crouch under a rock and wait events, while the 
huntsman and whip hustle down the rocks to see what can 
be done. We see one of the terriers uncoupled and slip into 
a crevice between the rocks. We can even hear it yapping 
excitedly as hounds are called back, huntsman and pack 
taking up a position a little way off. We watch and wait 
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anxiously, hoping each moment to see a small red-brown 
form dart out and away down the screes; but the minutes 
pass, nothing happens, and my friend remarks with cryptic 
meaning: “I know that place.” The wind whistles over- 
head, and large stinging drops, half-snow, half-rain, hiss 
down it; but the mist lifts a little, and the crags across the 
dale stand out clear and distinct, every detail of black rock 
and festooning icicle being only too apparent. The whole of 
the rock-face is a-drip with long-fingered icicles; they hang 
white and glistening, like frozen tears. The cliffs seem to 
weep, and the chilly sight is too much for us. We turn our 
backs on men and hounds, leave the shelter of our rock, and 
with the pelting sleet pattering on our shoulders, hurry down 
the slope to the warmth and shelter of the valley. There is 
a limit to what one can endure on a May day on the fells ! 
Yet two mornings later we are climbing out on to the 
same fells, bent on the same business. Again hounds have 
gone on ahead of us, again the tops are veiled in mist, and 
again the great black-backed gulls sail screaming overhead; 
but the crags no longer weep frozen tears, nor does the wind 
whip tears from our eyes—in fact, it is a better morning. In 
the valley it is quite warm, climbing out it is really hot—oh, 
very hot indeed (I thank the heavens I left my macintosh in 
the car !), and even on the tops it is not cold. But what a 
curious morning it is! Patterdale lies behind us clear and 
distinct, every detail visible, and the Fells behind it rising 
in blue ridges with no suspicion of mist, save where Helvellyn 
pierces the clouds; but ahead all is different. High Street, 
Caudale Moor, and Red Screes are lost in a blanket of mist; 
visibility is bad and hearing none too good. Where are 
hounds? We cannot tell, but a figure on the skyline to our 
left, where the fog does not hang, suggests they are not far 
off. The figure moves on, strides rapidly along, and dis- 
appears over the shoulder of the hill. They must be that 
way, and after him we go. Stay! what is that? It is 
hounds, and they are running! Here they come, round the 
hill-top and along a sheep “trod.” They are running well, 
and their music echoes and re-echoes among the rocks, 
stirring the blood and making the pulse beat quicker, making 
one forget the scrambling and the climbing, the tramping, 
and that indifferent mount, “ Shanks’s pony.” It is a bad 
horse—at least, I always think so—but it is the only one that 
is any use for fell hunting, because the country is certainly 
not a flying one, nor, for a horse, even a crawling one ! 
Seriously, fell hunting is a fine sport for those who love 
hunting for hunting’s sake, who enjoy tramping over the wild 
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hills, far from the roar of the charabancs and the roadside 
litter of tripper and tourist, who wish to get into the country 
rather than tour through it, and who wish, moreover, to see 
something of the wild life of hill and dale—to see the buzzard 
soaring round and round, hear the raven’s harsh croak, see a 
peregrine dash by in headlong stoop, and catch a glimpse of 
red deer upon the tops. But fell hunting is no sport for 
those who hunt merely to ride, for a gallop, and nothing 
more. Let them stick to the Shires and leave the fells to 
others. 

Now, to get back to hounds. They take the line along 
the side of the hill, and we look ahead in the hope of seeing 
a brown shape gliding before them, but scan the fells as we 
will we cannot pick up the fox. He has not wasted time, 
and must be away over the High Street where the thick 
mists hang. Hounds run on, disappearing into the fog, 
whence their voices come back fitfully and uncertainly, as 
sounds do when the clouds hang low. We trudge after 
them, over wet and marshy ground and then over dry and 
stony going, and the mist comes down and envelopes us, like 
a blanket enfolding the world. 

My pilot walks on just the same, remarking that he 
knows the feel of the ground under his feet ; but I keep near 
a wall that goes in the same direction we are making, for I 
remember the afternoon on a Shetland moor, when the fog 
came down just like this, and two of us walked steadily for 
half an hour, thinking we were going straight on, and found 
ourselves back where we had started from—we had walked 
in a circle ! 

My pilot knows the hills too well to make any mistake 
even in a fog; moreover, this is not a really thick mist, but 
one that comes and goes, dividing to give you beautiful 
glimpses of crag and vale and again wiping out the scene. 
But it is a damping fog—in fact, it is rapidly turning to rain, 
and I begin to regret my overcoat left so far behind. I 
regret it still more as the gentle drizzle becomes intensified 
and turns to steady rain—a patter, patter, that shows no 
sign of stopping. It rains and rains, and where are hounds ? 
Somewhere below us, and as we locate the sounds, the veil is 
rent, and there under a crag are they, baying at an earth. 
Again their fox has got to ground, and just as we hid from 
the wind two mornings ago, so now we seek shelter from the 
rain. The mist comes and goes; one moment the corrie is 
filled with vapour and the next it rolls away, so that we 
can see with extraordinary distinctness, and then once more 
the world is blotted out; but all the while the rain patters 
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down, with a steady persistence calculated to quell anyone’s 
ardour and wet through anyone’s coat. My pilot glances 
at me; we cast a guilty look into the misty hollow, turn our 
backs upon hounds, and hasten away ! 

So much for two May days on the fells, but there are 
May days when the sun bathes the hills in glory, and cold, 
wind, and rain are forgotten. 


FRANCES PITT 


CECIL RHODES IN PEACE AND WAR 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOUTH AFRICAN EDITOR 


Cecit Ruopss, looking back on his career, once confided to 
me that the bitterest regret connected with his loss of office 
after the Raid was that it ruined his plans for the settle- 
ment of the native problem. It is, therefore, not unfitting 
that I should begin these recollections by recalling his speech 
in the Cape House of Assembly during the session of 1894, 
when he moved the second reading of his famous Glen 
Grey Bill—a measure which was devised as the prologue 
of his great scheme. It was the first occasion on which 
I heard him speak ; and being an irreverent new-comer, who 
had not yet fallen under the spell of the magician, I was not 
very favourably impressed. Of the value of his ideas, I 
could not judge. But coming as I did fresh from the strict 
conventions of the English political platform, my sense of 
propriety was startled by his careless, informal style of 
speaking. While the House listened breathlessly as to the 
voice of the Oracle, I in my insularity could but marvel 
at his bald diction and rough, unfinished sentences. At 
intervals he would jerk out a happy, illumining phrase or 
apt illustration; but the arrangement of the speech was 
distressingly faulty, and his occasional lapses into falsetto 
seemed to belie the well-authenticated story that he had 
won at school a prize for elocution. His flounderings at 
worst resembled those of a schoolboy trying to repeat an 
imperfectly learned lesson. Yet the glamour of a great 
magnetic personality was there, and the speech which I so 
undervalued was acclaimed next day as a masterpiece of 
statesmanlike wisdom and insight. 

Though as Prime Minister he dominated Parliament as 
few have done before or since, Rhodes had few of the gifts 
or attributes of the born Parliamentarian. He was no 
match in debate for the piquant eloquence of Mr. Merriman, 
or the mordant irony of Mr. Sauer. A source of strength 
lay in his freedom from partisan fervour. Eschewing “ the 
personal,” he would reason with calm persuasiveness, almost 
as though firmly convinced that if he could only make his 
point of view quite clear, his critics would be candid enough 
to confess error. 

There was in those days no trace of the impatience or 
impetuosity attributed to him in later days. Strong men 
who know they can get their own way have no tempta- 
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tion to appear arbitrary. With the solid backing of the 
Afrikander Bond, his position was further strengthened by 
the absence on most questions of any sharp dividing line 
between groups and parties. Many there were who bowed 
down before the parish pump, and were easily appeased if 
they could get things done for the benefit of their constituents, 
And so a good deal of bargaining went on in the lobbies. 
With Olympian indifference, the Prime Minister left that 
sort of thing to his subordinates, just as he left the prepara- 
tion of his dinner to his cook. 

To one whose métier was getting things done the trivial- 
ities of Parliament and the waste of time entailed by endless 
debate must have been most trying. There were some 
priceless Parliamentary bores in those days. One was the 
giant “‘Fanie”’ le Roux, nicknamed by a famous Parlia- 
mentary notist as the Patriot of Thee Kloof, who, with 
a persistency worthy of a better cause, used to inveigh on 
the score of piety against all efforts to get rid of scab in 
sheep. Listening to the “dreary drip of dilatory declama- 
tion’ Rhodes, for all his seeming indifference, could not 
hide from watchful observers symptoms of restlessness and 
ennui. Sir Gordon Sprigg, neat and prim as an old maid 
and wearing mittens, sat by his side motionless like Patience 
on a monument, never stirring a muscle or betraying the 
least sign of impatience. Indeed, it almost seemed that one 
would have to pluck his beard to discover if he were alive 
or only a lay figure. On the other hand, the man of action 
fidgeted like a schoolboy, yearning for the moment of release ; 
at times nervously massaging his neck with swift, spasmodic 
strokes, and at others bending down in a variety of queer 
unparliamentary postures while he surreptitiously devoured 
the latest edition of the evening paper, which contraband 
literature he held beneath his desk so as not to attract the 
Speaker’s eye. 

Almost comical was his careless disregard for those 
minor formalities upon which the prestige of Parliament 
so greatly depends. Never by any chance when laying 
papers on the table, or announcing messages from the 
Governor, did he employ the correct, time-honoured formulas, 
without being first prompted by the Speaker’s anxious 
concern for etiquette. Nor could he have satisfied Mr. 
Turveydrop in the matter of his deportment when entering 
or leaving the Chamber. Stately and elaborate bows to 
the Speaker were then the fashion. Rhodes’s obeisance 
resembled rather the casual nod that is given to a chance 
acquaintance in the street. 
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Everybody in those days had a personal regard for 
Rhodes. He had a real liking for the Dutch (which he 
retained to his dying day), and they knew and felt it. Even 
after the Raid, when the sympathies of the majority were 
more or less estranged, many who opposed him in public 
hankered after his friendship in private and were glad to 
greet him cordially if no one were looking. The Press Gallery 
idolized one who was, indeed, the cause of much torment, 
but who at least never complained of being misreported. 
When he went North after the Raid to square the rebels, 
the reporters of the S.A. Telegraph, a virulent anti-Rhodes 
paper, joined in sending him a cheery and affectionate 
message which I have reason to know was greatly appreciated. 

Being in those days a bit shy, I did not speak to Rhodes 
for nearly four years. But I saw a good deal of him in 
public, and I was never more closely associated with him 
in the literal sense than in the latter stage of his triumphant 
return journey to Cape Town after he had made peace with 
the rebel Matabele chiefs at the famous indaba. 

At every station in the Western Province we were 
mobbed by surging masses of enthusiasts, Dutch as well as 
English. To avoid being separated from him during the 
speech-making I grabbed at his loose-fitting clothing, and 
was hurled compositely with him into the booking-halls, 
where he replied to addresses. At the culminating banquet 
in the Drill Hall, Cape Town, there was a comic catastrophe. 
A local Press photographer tried to take a flashlight picture. 
His gas-bag exploded with a devastating roar, and the vibra- 
tion brought down the dust of ages on the mighty array of 
cold dishes on the tables below. 

In the early months of 1898, I went to reside in Kimber- 
ley, my services having been engaged by the Diamond 
Fields Advertiser. Soon afterwards Rhodes paid the De 
Beers Company one of his periodical visits, and I was pre- 
sented to him as the new local editor. He was in rather a 
disconcerting mood at first. He scrutinized me doubtfully, 
and then began to indulge in some rather heavy banter, 
pretending to suspect that I might be a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing—a Mugwump or independent in disguise. As I 
stood this patiently he soon changed his tone, and un- 
bosomed himself with confiding frankness on the political 
situation. Next day came an informal invitation to dinner. 
After this Rhodes was always accessible during his periodical 
visits, and frequently volunteered titbits of political gossip, 
remarking on such occasions: “I call that a bit of real 
jam for your paper.” 
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Soon the general election of 1898 was in full swing, 
The Cape Colony was sharply divided in its attitude to the 
renewed Uitlander agitation in the Transvaal, and Sir 
Gordon Sprigg had appealed to the country on the issue of 
British supremacy in South Africa. But he had no appreciable 
personal following, and the Progressive or Anti-Afrikander 
Bond Party was looking to Rhodes. At first Rhodes 
studiously held aloof and confined his electioneering activities 
to Kimberley and his own constituency, not caring to hurt 
Sprigg’s feelings, and perhaps mindful of the advice of weak- 
kneed friends that it was politic for him to expiate the Raid 
by keeping himself in the background. It was soon plain 
that Sprigg’s leadership was ineffective and made no popular 
appeal. Day after day the Advertiser joined lustily in the 
cry that there was only one possible leader, and that Rhodes 
had no right to disappoint his supporters by sulking like 
Achilles in his tent. More than once he remonstrated with 
me on the subject of these frantic appeals, protesting that 
he would not be “‘ rushed.” But all the same I could see 
he was not really displeased at the growing enthusiasm for 
his leadership. At last yielding to pressure, he journeyed 
to Port Elizabeth, where a speech, which he made on the 
eve of the local pollings, ‘“‘cooked the goose”’ of the local 
member who had shown Mugwump tendencies. Then he 
hurried to Barkly West, where the redoubtable Mr. Henry 
Burton and a Mr. Stiglingh were putting up a great fight in 
the Bond interest. 

I could not accept his invitation to accompany him 
on his main tour, and thus missed his crowning triumph at 
Griquatown, where he turned a hostile meeting and got a 
vote of confidence, moved by a prominent local official of 
the Afrikander Bond. How he chuckled over this achieve- 
ment! I attended several of his meetings nearer Kimberley, 
and heard his final speech at Klipdam, where, now thoroughly 
aroused, he spoke with extraordinary piquancy and vigour. 

Polling-day I spent in a Cape cart with Rhodes and his 
fellow-candidate, Mr. James Hill, visiting as many polling- 
stations as possible. It was a novel and memorable experi- 
ence. Rhodes had the royal gift of remembering faces. 
He seemed to know something about everyone we met on 
the road, and was constantly pulling up to exchange greetings. 
The river diggers of those days were a free-and-easy lot, with 
a fair sprinkling among them of men of superior education, 
who had seen better days. One of this class indulged in 
some delightful chaff. ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes,” he said, with perfect 
gravity, “it is five years since we saw you last. Then 
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there was a general election. Now we see you again, and 
by a coincidence there is another election. Good-bye. I 
hope to see you again in five years’ time.” Rhodes was 
greatly tickled, and as he drove on he squeaked out in his 
curious falsetto: ‘‘ That fellow is right, he has hit the point.” 

At the close of an exhausting day Rhodes, James Hill, 
Jourdan (private secretary), and myself dined in a private 
house in the village of Barkly West. Feeling sure from 
reports that his seat was safe—as indeed events proved— 
he was in the most genial and expansive mood. ‘I do not 
know how it is,” he observed to his hostess after first 
greetings, “ but I am desperately hungry. Can you give me 
a biscuit ?’’ After a search the good lady had to confess 
that there was no such thing in her simple larder. ‘ Never 
mind,” said the great man cheerfully, “‘ just give me a chunk 
of dry bread.”” ‘This Rhodes munched with infinite gusto. 

At dinner he delighted us all with his unaffected simplicity 
and copious flow of friendly talk. Over coffee he made a 
pretence—it was never more than a pretence—of smoking 
a cigarette. Presently the local postmaster was ushered 
in with a sheaf of telegrams. One was glad they had not 
arrived before dinner. The news was bad. The latest 
batch of election returns made it clear that the Progressives 
were beaten. Rhodes showed no dejection. His philosophy 
in defeat was magnificent. Sprawling his big ungainly 
frame on the sofa, he listened patiently to the doleful in- 
telligence, which he preferred to have read to him. Then 
he started discussing the political outlook with the friendly 
postmaster as unreservedly as though he were talking to a 
Cabinet colleague ; and here I may remark that it was just 
this simple frankness that endeared men to him. A spell 
of silence followed, and then Rhodes said quietly: “It’s a 
very good thing for Rhodesia, I shall go there for a bit, and in 
five years there will be another election and then I shall 
win.” Alas! the South African War intervened and for 
him there was to be no next election. 

My final electioneering experience with Rhodes was 
at Vryburg, where the last of the 1898 pollings took place. 
One of the Bond candidates had died since the nomination, 
but the Bond electors were enjoined to vote for him all the 
same. This was, of course, necessary to prevent the loss of 
@ seat to the Bond and ensure a by-election. I remember 
that the Progressive election literature of the day suggested 
to the simple farmers that it was really a fearful thing to 
record a vote for a dead man, and they were solemnly warned 
against spooks. Rhodes had a wonderful reception. There 
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was no hall in the place big enough to accommodate the 
numbers who wished to hear him, and he spoke in the market 
square, fighting his battles with Kruger over again and 
showing how much Bechuanaland owed to his success in 
keeping the route to the North free from the risk of foreign 
intervention. One further memory is worth recalling. A 
number of Dutch farmers from the Transvaal came to 
Vryburg to see Rhodes and to ask for land in Rhodesia, 
Strangely enough those simple fellows were content to settle 
under the rule of the very man who was being vehemently 
denounced from one end of the country to the other as the 
arch-enemy of the Afrikander race! 

Rhodes was as cheerful as a schoolboy on this little 
trip. On the train he talked on every subject under the 
sun, and I remember that I had to give him an outline of 
the Dreyfus Case. At intervals he would be suddenly re- 
minded of some bit of business that needed attention. Then 
(in the absence of his private secretary) he would turn to 
me and instruct me to draft a telegram. He believed 
evidently in the division of labour, for at the next convenient 
station Mr. James Lawrence, the Member for Kimberley, 
was pressed into the service as messenger, and carried what I 
had written to the telegraph office. Rhodes always liked 
his work to be done for him. But he always supplied the 
driving force, and in his absence his subordinates were like 
sheep without a shepherd, and little was accomplished 

It was a stroke of luck for me that when Kruger launched 
his ultimatum Cecil Rhodes took it into his head to face the 
music at Kimberley. Bringing out a paper in a siege is 
no joke, and often I was hard put to it to find anything to 
print. There were short official news messages received by 
flashlight and communicated to the Press by the military, 
but these were intermittent and not very satisfying. Once, 
in utter despair, I sent to the local Public Library for Napier’s 
History of the Peninsular War. From this classic source 
was compiled a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Achievements 
of the British Army,” which, printed without acknowledg- 
ment and apparently unrecognized by a single soul in our 
little community, were admired for their vivid word-pictures 
and greatly added to the literary reputation of the paper. 

Nobody felt the dearth of news more acutely than 
Rhodes. Luckily, he was more enterprising than the local 
Press, perhaps for the reason that he had more money. 
Instead of growling furiously and cursing the local rag, he 
set up an intelligence bureau at his own cost, enlisting the 
assistance of A. W. Cumming, a storekeeper of Douglas 
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who had fought in the first Boer War; Barron, a farmer 
in the vicinity, and others. Their job was to creep through 
the Boer lines at night and bring letters, telegrams, and 
newspapers for Rhodes from the Orange River. These 
plucky, resourceful fellows had some narrow squeaks. They 
had to hide by day and sometimes travel by night as best 
they could, crawling on all fours. Only one journey was 
done wholly on horseback. By the end of November the 
Boer cordon was drawn so tight that egress and ingress 
were impracticable for white men, however daring. Native 
runners were then employed, both by Rhodes and the military, 
with varying results. As each batch of newspapers arrived, 
Rhodes put them at my service for a few hours. 

On one memorable occasion there was so much to copy 
out that my staff struck. After hasty reflection I rashly 
decided to cut up a Cape Town daily which had a great 
deal of news and give the bulk of it out to the printer. After 
that I kept away from Rhodes for a day or two, hoping that 
he would forget he had lent me the paper and ask no questions. 
It was too much to expect from a man of tenacious memory. 
When next I saw him he demanded the return of his precious 
paper. I explained as best I could that I had transferred 
everything of any consequence to our own columns, where 
he must have read it already. He got redder and redder as 
the magnitude of my cheek dawned upon him. Finally the 
storm burst. After a while he grew calmer, and said in an 
aggrieved tone that I must never do that again, as he always 
liked to lend his papers to his friends. ‘‘ Did you realize,” 
he added finally, “ that that paper cost me £200?” I didn’t. 

After this alarming contretemps, it was necessary to 
act with circumspection. Rhodes generously continued to 
lend me his papers, but always with the solemn injunction 
that they must be returned in a few hours—uncut. Still, 
we needed fill-up matter as imperiously as ever, and this 
we had neither time nor inclination to copy out. So I 
arranged with Mrs. Maguire and Dr. (now Sir Thomas) Smartt 
to steal any old papers they noticed lying about at the 
Sanatorium and which they thought Rhodes would not 
miss. In this way we obtained a good deal of supplementary 
copy with the minimum of trouble. But I always lived 
in dread that my duplicity would be discovered and that I 
should receive another severe wigging. 

Much has been written about Rhodes’s relations with 
the military during the siege. Mr. Philip Jourdan, his private 
secretary, and Mr. Basil Williams, his latest biographer, 
have dealt judiciously with this delicate subject. Kekewich 
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himself, in his examinaton before the S.A. War Commission, 
preferred not to enter into details, thereby adding to the 
admiration which everyone felt in Kimberley for that gallant 
officer’s generous freedom from vindictive feeling. It is 
right to say that Kekewich was personally blameless. In 
his relations with civilians he was always courteous and 
considerate, and he was altogether as fine an example of 
the English gentlemen as you could wish to meet. Every- 
body in Kimberley had a real affection for him. If poor 
Scott Turner of the Black Watch, Kekewich’s second-in- 
command, who had served under Rhodes in Rhodesia, had 
survived, things might have been different. When diffi- 
culties arose he might have smoothed matters over, whereas 
Major (now General O’Meara), the very clever and capable 
Intelligence Officer, who wrote last year a terrific indictment 
of Rhodes’s conduct during the siege, made the mistake of 
taking all the great man’s petulant outbursts quite seriously. 
He seemed, too, to regard Rhodes as having no higher status 
than that of an ordinary civilian. And I fear that uncon- 
sciously he made mischief. 

Rhodes’s real quarrel was not really with Kekewich, 
but with the British High Command, and notably with 
General Buller, whose abilities he did not rate very high. I 
remember his telling me long before the fact was generally 
realized that Buller was making a mess of things. After 
Lord Roberts came on the scene, and took over the supreme 
command, there were still strong influences at headquarters 
in favour of leaving Kimberley to its fate. Rhodes got to 
know of this, and was furiously angry. The idea seemed to 
be that the investing forces at Kimberley could be drawn off 
by a big advance from the Orange River into the Free State. 
Rhodes, on the other hand, held that the Boer forces surround- 
ing Kimberley included many Colonial rebels, who would 
stay on, whatever happened elsewhere; and if the main 
British advance should be held in check, Kimberley, “ after 
eating cats,’ would be starved into submission, the mines 
damaged, and the stores of diamonds looted. 

Roberts took some time to settle the best course to pursue. 
Meanwhile he let Rhodes know that he “‘ hoped” he would 
not be compelled to leave Kimberley in the lurch. Rhodes 
jumped to conclusions, and feared the worst. When relief 
was decided upon, Rhodes was left in the dark. All his 
efforts to get information proved unavailing. This was the 
state of affairs when the Boer hundred-pounder began 
to play havoc. Rhodes was now roused to action. He sent, 
in the name of leading inhabitants, a stiff message to British 
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military headquarters, which was interpreted as implying 
almost a threat to surrender. Long afterwards Colonel 
Kekewich, in his evidence before the War Commission, 
made it clear that he was in no way responsible for any such 
impression, which, he added, was not justified. 

Rhodes was beside himself with indignation when the 
terms of Roberts’s reply, urging Kimberley to hold out, 
made it plain that his attitude had been grossly misconceived. 
In his anger he wished to reply: ‘“ We have no thought of 
surrender, but we are getting anxious about the British 
Army,” but this Kekewich refused to transmit, and some 
less piquant rejoinder had to be substituted. 

It was during this crisis, when everybody’s nerves were 
on edge, that I spent two hours closeted with Rhodes at 
the Sanatorium, discussing the position. We talked in 
the breakfast-room. Personally I should have preferred the 
dug-out. Rhodes represented that the fate of Kimberley 
hung in the balance, and that he thought that a “ stinger ” 
in the paper on the folly of leaving Kimberley to its fate 
might serve a useful purpose. I was new to the business 
of editing then, and the “stinger” duly appeared. Its 
tone was very disrespectful to the military pedants, “‘ chatter- 
ing over their maps.” The citizens applauded, but naturally 
the military authorities took a more orthodox view, and I 
had formal notice that in future every line that was printed 
would have to be censored. 

O’Meara, in his recent book, has dealt somewhat 
imaginatively with this incident. He says that the editor 
of the Advertiser vanished, and it was believed that Rhodes 
had hidden me down a mine. Nothing of the sort happened. 
The editor was never down a mine, and moved about as 
usual, visiting the club and other places of public resort. 
The paper, however, ceased to appear. The chief reason 
for that was that hundred-pounder shells were now falling by 
night as well as by day close to the Advertiser offices, and 
in the dearth of outside news, which had indeed wholly 
ceased, the management thought that it would be wrong to 
risk the lives of the employees by trying to carry on busi- 
ness as usual. The “‘stinger’” appeared on February 10th, 
the paper remained silent until February 16th, when a 
leaflet recorded briefly the relief of Kimberley by General 
French and his cavalry. The paper reappeared on Saturday, 
February 17th, with a graphic account of the great flank 
march, furnished to me by the Hon. William Beresford, of 
the London Daily Telegraph—a journal which I represented 
as special correspondent during the siege. I believe that the 
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attention of General French was called to the irregularity 
of the offending article, but Rhodes, who was his host, 
assumed full responsibility, and thereupon French (“a nice 
fellow’’) declined to discuss the matter further. Poor 
Kekewich, in fact, received a snub. 

O’Meara gives the impression that Rhodes afterwards 
showed malice and used his great influence to injure Keke- 
wich’s subsequent career. I refused to credit this allegation, 
It is at least significant that prominent De Beers officials, 
who might have been supposed to be amenable to Rhodes’s 
influence, joined in presenting a sword of honour to Colonel 
Kekewich on behalf of the inhabitants. For my own part, 
I took care that his services should be handsomely acknow- 
ledged by the D.F. Advertiser. Kekewich, who returned 
to Kimberley specially for the presentation—as the guest, I 
think, of De Beers—was frankly pleased with the warmth 
of his reception, and made it plain that he at least harboured 
no resentment. This splendid soldier’s career ended sadly. 
When the Great War broke out the state of his health pre- 
vented use being made of his services, and this preyed on 
his mind and unhinged his reason. On my trip to Australia 
more than a year ago I learned the facts from an English 
clergyman, who was a fellow passenger, and he told me that 
it was in his house (let furnished) that General Kekewich 
ended his life. 

Of Rhodes’s services to the defence of Kimberley, acknow- 
ledged in despatches both by Colonel Kekewich and by Lord 
Roberts, it is difficult to speak in too high terms. It is even 
doubtful whether the place would have been in a position 
to hold out if he had not been there. So much depended on 
the measures that were taken before the Boers closed in. 
All sorts of rapid decisions had to be taken. Rhodes, then 
and for some time after on the best of terms with Kekewich, 
was of priceless assistance at the critical stage. Kekewich, 
for instance, recognized the advantage of mounted troops, 
but was helpless to act, having no authority to incur expense 
without referring to Cape Town, for which there was no 
time. Rhodes collected the horses on the De Beers farms, 
and then sent out trusty agents far and wide with bags of 
gold to buy as many more as could be got from the farmers. 
Altogether I believe about 1,000 mounts were secured, many 
being driven in after the telegraph-wires had been cut and 
the Boer forces were closing in. 

This mobile force, which effected several notable sorties, 
had a great moral effect both on the besieged and the 
besiegers. Moreover, the pick of the horses survived the 
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siege and were used by General French to remount a portion 
of his exhausted cavalry, who a few days after the relief of 
Kimberley effected a rapid march and headed Cronje off 
as he was attempting to retreat from Paardeberg, which he 
nearly succeeded in doing. 

Searchlights for the forts, shells for the artillery, and Long 
Cecil—the 28-pounder gun built in the local workshops, to 
the subsequent wonder of the military world—these were 
included in the contributions of De Beers to the defence of 
the place, and in all such matters Rhodes lent the greatest 
possible assistance. But nothing impressed the people of 
Kimberley so much as his unostentatious and unremitting 
acts of kindness. At the hospital he was a constant and 
indeed a daily visitor to the wounded, and nothing cheered 
the sufferers more than his presence. His private secretary 
went daily on his rounds distributing presents of fruit, 
eggs, and vegetables to sick patients in their own homes. 
The volunteers were remembered at Christmas and given 
plum puddings; the families of the killed and wounded 
were unstintingly provided for. Even the Boer prisoners, 
brought in after a sortie, were provided with pipes, tobacco, 
and anything they might want in the way of clothing. 

Towards the close of the siege, when the pinch was 
severe, Rhodes, with the assistance of Captain Tyson, Dr. 
(now Sir Thomas) Smartt, and others, organized a mammoth 
horse soup-kitchen, which was an immense boon to the 
whole population. Again, when the women and children 
were being frightened out of their wits by the big gun, 
Rhodes found for 2,500 to 3,000 of them a safe shelter 
underground, and he personally saw to the provision of 
food, blankets, light, and everything else needed for their 
comfort. 

There was, in fact, no limit to Rhodes’s resourcefulness 
or goodness of heart. 

The courage which Rhodes displayed in the famous 
Indaba was no less conspicuous in the siege of Kimberley. 
With Smartt ever in close attendance, he would ride fear- 
lessly about the outskirts of the town, an easy prey in his 
white trousers to enemy sharpshooters if any had been 
lying in concealment within range, as they easily might have 
been. On the day after his arrival I asked him for a message 
to the London Daily Telegraph addressed to his friends in 
England. ‘“‘ Just tell them,’ he answered carelessly, “I 
feel as safe as if I were in Piccadilly.” And that was the 
keynote of his demeanour all through. 

All the same, the wonder is that he ever reached the 
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“safety” of the beleaguered city. For when his train entered 
Modder River station on his journey from Cape Town, 
Kruger’s ultimatum had already expired, and at that moment 
there was a considerable body of Boers two miles distant 
and Boer spies were actually on the platform. He might 
have been kidnapped if the fact of his presence in the train 
had leaked out. Somebody in my presence once remarked 
on this and said: ‘“‘ What would you have done if you had 
been captured?” “Oh,” said Rhodes, “I should have 
told them it was no weather for walking and insisted on their 
giving me a horse.” 

One humorous sidelight should be added. Early in 
the siege enemy messages reached Kimberley to the effect 
that when the town was captured, Rhodes would be ex- 
hibited in a cage in Bloemfontein. His reply to this was 
characteristic. He had some shells marked in white paint; 
“With C. J. R.’s compliments,” and these were duly dis- 
charged at the enemy by way of a rejoinder. 

My relations with Rhodes lasted until his death, but 
I saw him more rarely, and there is nothing really new to 
add. Nor shall I attempt on the strength of these frag- 
mentary impressions to discuss his claims to greatness; 
for that has been done already by Sir Lewis Michell, Mr. 
Basil Williams, the late Earl Grey, and many others who have 
written on his career as a whole with intimate knowledge 
and sympathetic insight. Let me then only testify that 
Rhodes, with all his faults, was never at any period of his 
career the harsh, unfeeling autocrat that his enemies pictured; 
no one, indeed, ever had a kinder heart or lived a more unselfish 
life. Towards the end, when his heart troubled, he may 
have been peevish and difficult, but those who knew the 
strain that he was under understood and made allowances. 
His exact place in history has yet to be determined. One 
may safely predict that posterity will be indifferent to his 
minor blemishes, and will show a generous understanding 
of his shining public virtues, which were unexampled in his 
generation. A quarter of a century has passed since his 
death, leaving a blank that is still unfilled. And yet in 
the words of Earl Grey, 


What a world this might be if in every country there was one citizen with 
an imagination and a heart like Cecil Rhodes, 
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LORD GEORGE MURRAY AND THE 
“FORTY-FIVE ” 


No episode in our island story is so romantic and thrilling 
as the Rebellion of 1745. The hero of the adventure is 
Prince Charles Edward, the Young Pretender. His memory 
is enshrined in legend and song as no other memory is. 
The history of the movements of 1715 and 1745 can be 
traced in the minstrelsy of the Highlands—at first the 
songs are jubilant and stimulating, such as The Standard 
on the Braes of Mar, and at the end, when the cause became 
hopeless, they reach a depth of despair and melancholy 
that is only found in Gaelic music. At the times of depres- 
sion the Scottish mind turns to these sad songs, although 
the connection with Charles and his men is for the time 
often forgotten. It is not only in the north that these 
songs are sung, they are quite as much used in the Lowlands. 
In the north of Ireland, which was mainly colonized by 
Whigs, in distant Canada and in every land where men of 
Scottish descent live, they are sung to this day. Indeed, 
in all places, when people feel sad over the melancholy of 
human life, the Jacobite threnodies are sung by many who 
know nothing of the history with which they are connected. 
The Prince was truly described as ‘“‘ The King of all High- 
land hearts.” He was just twenty-one, his appearance 
and courtesy of manner were most attractive. He captivated 
the men and he quite fascinated the women by his Stuart 
charm. There was a glamour about him such as few heroes 
have ever possessed. He was the descendant of a long 
line of kings, and engaged on a romantic and perilous 
adventure to recover his father’s throne. He was courageous 
to excess, ever ready on occasions to endanger his life. 
At the crossing of a river during the retreat from Derby, 
at great risk to himself he rescued some of his men who 
were being swept away. He gave up his carriage to the 
infirm Lord Pitsligo and marched on foot at the head of 
the clans. Before Prestonpans he announced his intention 
to lead the attack, but the Chiefs protested, and declared 
that if he did not keep in the rear they would abandon 
the expedition. No matter what later history may prove 
to have been the reality, nothing now can effect his dis- 
herison. 
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On the other hand, the Royal dynasty in possession 
evoked no romantic enthusiasm. It wasa matter of astonish- 
ment in the Highlands how anybody could endure “ the 
wee wee German lairdie”’ George the First, “‘ the constitu- 
tional King.’ George the Second had, no doubt, some 
admirable qualities—particularly physical courage. But in 
whatever position we find this Royal personage, he always 
appears a laughable object. At Dettingen he fought like 
a hero, but even when he was exhorting his troops in 
broken English, and lunging with his rapier like a fencing 
master, the strutting little man was ludicrous and reminded 
the onlookers of a valiant bantam cock. In the closing scene 
between him and his Queen—a very capable and noble 
woman—and in particular in his reply to her advice to 
marry again, he excites feelings partly of ridicule and partly 
of disgust. But the Hanoverian policy, directed by great 
ministers, was on the whole sound and has been attended 
with good fortune, as it has produced the finest line of 
sovereigns that ever England knew. 

Even to the sanguine Prince the expedition would have 
appeared desperate but for two things. He expected that 
a powerful force would sail from France for an attack on 
the southern English coast; but the French Government 
were lukewarm in his cause, except Cardinal Tencin. No 
doubt at one time nine thousand men were assembled for 
this purpose under the Duke of Richelieu, but the Govern- 
ment, hearing of this move, at once ordered Admiral Vernon 
into the Channel, and the intended invasion came to nothing. 
The serious defeat of the British at Fontenoy, which occurred 
immediately before the 1745 expedition, put heart into the 
friends of the adventure, and it was hoped that no troops 
could be spared from Flanders to oppose him. His main 
trust was in the English Jacobites. He could not believe 
that, when the son of their legitimate monarch appeared in 
arms against the unpopular Hanoverian rulers, the loyal 
English would not flock to his standard. But the disas- 
trous results of the affair of 1715 and the sad fate of the 
Earl of Derwentwater and others had a chilling effect on 
the spirits of the English Jacobites. On July 8, 1745, he 
and a few friends, with a very moderate supply of munitions 
and money, embarked on the Doutelle, a frigate fitted out 
by two merchants of Dunkirk, to prey on British trade. 
Cardinal Tencin was able to provide the escort in the shape 
of the Elizabeth, a French man-of-war of sixty guns. Some 
families have no luck on the sea; it was never propitious 
to the Bonapartes or to the House of Stuart. The next 
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day after leaving port they fell in with the Lion, an English 
ship-of-war, which promptly engaged the EHlizabeth—the 
battle was desperately maintained for several hours and 
was broken off when both ships had suffered severely— 
the Elizabeth was just able to reach Brest and the Lion 
in equal extremity reached Plymouth. The Doutelle kept 
at a distance during the action, and on its termination made 
sail for the north-west of Scotland, so as to get to the Hebrides. 
At the island of Uist the adventurer met with a discouraging 
reception—MacDonald of Borisdale, a man of much influ- 
ence in the Highlands, came on board and with great 
bluntness informed him that without a substantial force 
from France the expedition was an act of insanity, and that 
the chiefs of the MacDonalds and Macleods would refuse 
to lead their people to certain destruction under such 
circumstances; he therefore solemnly advised him to 
relinquish the attempt, return in the Doutelle, and reserve 
himself for a more favourable opportunity. But among 
those who had sailed with him was Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
an Irish gentleman who had been his tutor, and he advised 
him to go on to the mainland. Accordingly the Prince’s 
sloop went on to Moidart, where he met Clanronald and 
some of the other chiefs, who were unanimously of opinion 
that the attempt could not succeed. Notwithstanding, the 
Chevalier, urged on by Sheridan, landed with the seven 
daring followers on July 25th. Cameron of Lochiel, a 
chieftain of great sagacity and influence, did all that in 
him lay to persuade the Prince to re-embark, and pointed 
out the absolute impossibility of success. But Charles 
declared that his mind was unalterably made up to proceed 
to assert his right or perish. Thereupon the chivalrous 
chieftain’s common sense was overpowered by the appeal, 
and he consented to join. If Lochiel had maintained his 
attitude of refusal, not a chief in the Highlands would have 
drawn a sword or moved a man. 

On September 3rd, at Perth, a fateful meeting took 
place between the Chevalier and Lord George Murray, 
who was at once nominated as Lieut.-General, jointly 
with the Duke of Perth. As the Duke did not pretend 
to military skill, this meant that the supreme command 
was to be in the hands of his colleague. From the very 
first it was apparent that there was a kind of mutual 
antipathy between the Prince and his general. Charles 
was surrounded by a group of Irish and French flatterers, 
who lost no opportunity of throwing suspicion on Lord 
George. His past history gave them the opening they 
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desired; his friends were mainly Whigs; his brother 
was the Duke of Atholl; he had served in the English 
army in Flanders; he was acquainted with General Cope, 
and was a friend of Forbes of Culloden. Charles made 
no secret of his beliefs in arbitrary power and the divine 
right of his family. Lord George, who was no courtier, 
took every opportunity to check and repel these reactionary 
opinions, which had cost one Stuart sovereign his life and 
the other the loss of his kingdom. It required no ordinary 
moral courage to do this in the presence of the Irish and 
French ring, who were absolutely ignorant of the British 
constitution and modes of thinking. Murray was a man 
of original and powerful character. He had been engaged 
with his brother, the Marquis of Tullibardine, in the affair 
of 1715, and had taken part in the Battle of Glenshiels in 
1719. He had received an excellent military education 
somewhere ; it was supposed in the Sardinian Army. He 
was a most valuable acquisition to the rebel cause; he 
was hardy and robust, and was a born commander. As 
an organizer of irregular troops he had no superior. He 
was brave beyond measure and was in the habit of fighting, 
sword in hand, in the front of the battle. He slept little 
and thought much ; he was the only person in the Highland 
Army who studied the movements in the campaign. The 
French and Irish officers had no military knowledge, and the 
chiefs only led their men to the attack in the field. A 
trained strategist, accustomed only to command regular 
troops, would have been quite incapable of managing the 
Highland host; peculiar qualities are essential which are 
possessed by very few. The only others who attained any 
success in such warfare were Montrose and Dundee, and 
it is very doubtful if either of them were superior to Murray. 
But he had serious failings, and they were chiefly those of 
temper and manner: he was impatient of contradiction, 
haughty and blunt in expressing his opinions, and naturally 
proud of his superior abilities. No man saw more clearly 
than he the insanity of the whole business; he knew very 
well the ruin that was certain to descend on his wife and 
children, to whom he was devoted. But he had one all- 
conquering passion—loyalty to his exiled sovereign. This 
drove him to endure all the malignant obstruction of the 
crew who surrounded the adventurer and the ingratitude and 
suspicion to which at every step he was subjected. Charles 
was always distrustful of the fidelity of a follower who had 
not been at all times a pure royalist. On the other hand, 
the weakness of the Prince could not have escaped the 
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observation of his general, as they were apparent to many 
others. The shrewd Atholl factor, Commissary Bisset, said : 
“T do not think there is very much in him.” His chief 
frailties were—that he always believed the last person who 
had his ear; that he loved incense, and could not endure 
the blunt criticism of his plans. He had none of the sombre 
dignity of his father, the Old Pretender. Murray soon 
found that he had to deal with an obstinate, spoiled child, 
who would take no advice and hated his mentor. 

The Chevalier Johnstone has put on record his belief 
that if Charles Edward had slept in his bed during the whole 
of the expedition and allowed Lord George to act for him, 
he would have found the crown of Great Britain on his 
head when he awoke. The Prince, accustomed to being the 
sole object of worship and admiration, undoubtedly har- 
boured a subconscious jealousy towards the splendid soldier, 
who won every victory and held the rear in retreat. When 
hostilities commenced between the mountaineers and the 
troops holding Fort William and Fort Augustus, full infor- 
mation was put into the hands of Lord President Forbes 
and the magistrates of Edinburgh. The castle was held 
for the Government by General Guest, and no particular 
alarm seems to have infected ordinary people. The Govern- 
ment in London, though also fully informed, took no very 
decisive steps. The King was in Hanover and a committee 
of regency managed affairs in his absence. People in England 
saw no reason why they should agitate themselves. They 
knew that there were about three thousand regular troops 
in Scotland, under the command of a distinguished general, 
Sir John Cope, and this force they naturally thought quite 
adequate to deal with the Pretender and his half-armed 
ragamuffin followers. Cope has been held up to scorn as an 
incompetent poltroon. Songs and ballads of derision have 
been widely distributed, but although a very unlucky general 
in Scotland there is no good ground for these charges ; 
he had fought with distinction in Flanders and had the 
confidence of that most accomplished and experienced 
commander, Sir John Ligonier. The reputation of the 
British Army at that period was the highest in Europe, 
and there is no reason to suppose that Cope’s force was not 
a fair average specimen of the troops that were contesting 
every foot of ground against the armies of France, led by 
the famous Marshal Saxe. The fame of the British rank 
and file was more raised by their steadfast bearing in adversity 
at Fontenoy than even by their victories elsewhere. Cope 
advanced northwards into the Highlands, and the clans 
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were prepared to meet him in the pass of Corryarrack, 
where the regulars would have been at a great disadvantage. 
Here he made a serious blunder—he marched deliberately 
to the east, instead of taking up a commanding position 
in the plain, where he could not have been forced to fight, 
except upon his own terms, with the full advantage of his 
artillery and the better discipline of his men. The superi- 
ority of the Highlanders in numbers was very trifling, and 
he would have had every chance of success in a battle that 
would have crushed the invader at the very start. He 
could not make up his mind to a decision and had recourse 
to a council of war—a sure symptom of weakness in a general. 
The council, for reasons that are not now very apparent, 
advised that the army should march to Inverness. This 
was the worst thing that Cope could have done; it left 
the whole of the Low Country and Edinburgh open to the 
invader, and, further, it excited the spirits of the High- 
landers, whose only regret was that their prey had escaped 
them. 

Charles Edward then marched to Perth, where James 
the Chevalier de St. George was proclaimed King of Great 
Britain, and the public money seized for his use. The 
army then proceeded towards Edinburgh, which was poorly 
provided for defence. Cope had left two regiments of 
dragoons, Gardiner’s and Hamilton’s, who, however, soon 
showed that they could not be relied on and fled in disorder 
on the rebel army’s approach. As the inhabitants were 
divided by faction and distracted by fear, it was not long 
before the invaders were admitted into the city. Here 
the Prince had his father proclaimed at the Market Cross, 
and the Royal manifesto was read, in which he declared 
his son Regent, and promised to dissolve the Union. The 
situation was peculiar—the clans occupied the city, while 
the Hanoverian general occupied the castle. When his 
supplies were about to be cut off, he threatened to bombard 
the city, and thus put a speedy stop to that proposal. 
Charles was urgently in need of money and had hoped to 
replenish his coffers with the considerable treasure in the 
Edinburgh banks, but the whole of this had been previously 
removed out of his reach and placed in the castle. The 
Highlanders behaved themselves with the utmost propriety, 
in spite of the temptations to which they were exposed. 
Charles, after a magnificent entry, in which he was enthu- 
siastically received, took possession of Holyrood. At night 
there was a splendid ball in the palace, where there was a 
great display of beauty and rank. How often it happens 
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that before some tremendous and terrible event there is a 
great ball—such as took place before Waterloo and the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. 

In the meantime, Sir John Cope, realizing the error 
he had made, and anxious to repair his false move, marched 
from Inverness to Aberdeen, where he embarked his troops 
and landed at Dunbar on September 16th, about twenty 
miles to the east of Edinburgh, and on the 20th he advanced 
at the head of a well-appointed army of three thousand 
men, composed of infantry, artillery, and the before-mentioned 
two regiments of cavalry. The Chevalier’s army marched 
out of Edinburgh and advanced to meet him. The numbers 
on each side were about equal, but the appearance of the 
invading force was not reassuring. The chiefs were in 
full Highland dress, with claymore, firelock, dirk, target, 
and a pair of pistols; but their men were a haggard, fierce- 
eyed banditti—many of them without shoes or bonnets. 
Not more than half of them had anything except a single 
weapon—a sword, a dirk, a pistol, or a scythe set straight on 


the shaft. They had a handful of horsemen—about thirty- 


six, only used forscouting ; they had no guns. Cope drew up 
his forces with correct military precision in order of battle, 
with his foot in the centre, a regiment of dragoons and 
three guns on each flank. In front of the array was some 
steep marshy ground, which was coolly surveyed by Colonel 
Ker, of Graden, an officer serving in the rebel army. The 
Highlanders had no doubt whatever about the result—their 
only fear was that the red-coats might fly and deprive 
them of their legitimate loot. An observer with any 
knowledge of things military would have had no doubt in 
his mind as to what would happen. There would be a 
steady fire from the infantry (a glittering hedge of steel) 
and a well-aimed discharge from the six guns, followed by a 
charge of the dragoons on the disorganized clansmen, ought 
to settle the affair in less than half an hour. It would be 
merely like the suppression of a big city riot. The matter 
was decided in about ten minutes, but with a result far 
different from what might have been expected. The Royal 
infantry huzzaed and received the hillmen with a steady 
regular fire, which cost their enemy several men, but in 
no way checked the torrent of wild men rushing upon them 
with savage yells; presenting their firelocks as they ran, 
they dropped them when discharged and rushed in to close 
combat with their swords. They parried the bayonet 
thrusts with their targets and in deep masses penetrated 
the extended lines of the regulars. Among the dragoons 
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an amazing thing had happened—a panic seized them; a 
thing almost unheard of among British troops. Deserting 
their comrades and officers, including their brave old colonel, 
they turned tail and galloped for their lives. The general 
and his staff succeeded in stopping some of them for a 
moment, but a pistol shot sent them all off again in their 
mad career towards Edinburgh. When they reached the 
city they tried to enter the castle, but the general would 
not admit them, and, threatening to turn his guns on the 
cowards, sent them flying out at the Westport towards 
Stirling. Never was there such a battle; it was all over 
in a twinkling. It was more wonderful than Montrose’s 
victory at Kilsyth, or Dundee’s at Killiecrankie. About 
four hundred of the infantry were killed. The rest sur- 
rendered—the guns, the colours, and other trophies remained 
in the conqueror’s hands. ll the firelocks and ammunition, 
the tents, the military chest (containing a most welcome 
£2,500), the baggage—everything was taken. The loss of 
the clans was about thirty killed and seventy wounded. 
Lord George, to whose skilful leading the victory was 
almost entirely due, took every care to prevent needless 
bloodshed and to have the prisoners treated with respect 
and courtesy. All the officers were released on parole, 
but it is sad to have to relate that, at a later period, they 
all broke their parole. Charles was well aware of the fact 
that the credit for this almost unprecedented feat of arms was 
due to his general, and showed himself appreciative. He 
was in a most generous mood when he returned to Edin- 
burgh; he would not have the ministers interfered with 
who prayed for King George—possibly, perhaps, because he 
had not much faith in the efficacy of Whig appeals to the 
Almighty. 

The result of the battle put Charles in an unex- 
pectedly favourable position. Before it, he possessed not 
a spot of ground except that occupied by his force. 
After it, except for the castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and 
the Highland forts, he was master of all southern Scotland. 
The fate of dynasties is often settled by strange contin- 
gencies. The Stuart fortunes all depended on the action 
of the ambiguous Simon Frazer of Lovat, who, having 
inclined to join the adventurer, adopted a middle course, 
so that in the result his eldest son, the Master of Lovat, 
joined the rebel army with a large number of Frazers, 
while the old man kept up a friendly correspondence with 
the Lord President and detained the rest of the clan at home. 
Such was the belief in his wisdom, that many of the chiefs 
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were completely swayed by his opinions. If he had joined at 
the beginning with all the Frazers, Sir Alexander MacDonald 
of Sleat and the MacLeod of MacLeod—the two most 
powerful chiefs in the Highlands—would have certainly 
have done thesame. But owing to his attitude, and perhaps 
to his persuasion, they remained neutral. With his assis- 
tance Charles, with a powerful army of eight thousand 
men, would have been able to march at once after Preston- 
pans, and would have passed Newcastle, where the aged 
Marshal Wade had not yet collected a force. This formidable 
army almost to a certainty would have reached London, 
and it is impossible to say what would have happened, 
but there can be no doubt that the Jacobite cause would 
have had a great chance of success. It was not to be. 
The old man sat on the fence determined only to come down 
when the issue was certain. Time was lost—six precious 
weeks were wasted in Edinburgh; in a rebellion time is 
everything. A considerable part of the Highland army had 
gone home to their glens and mountains with the loot, as 
is their custom. 

In the meantime for the Government, six thousand 
Dutch troops had arrived in England—three battalions of 
guards and seven regiments of infantry were recalled from 
Flanders. Soon after the Duke of Cumberland arrived 
from the Netherlands and was followed by another 
large body of dragoons and infantry. The trained bands 
of London were called out, volunteers were embodied, 
and the whole nation seemed to rise against the invader 
as one man. Charles determined to march at the head of 
five thousand men into England, but Murray persuaded 
him to proceed by the west border. Carlisle was easily 
reduced ; there it became known that another large army 
was assembled in Staffordshire under Ligonier. Undeterred 
by Wade, or by this news, Charles advanced through 
Lancaster and Preston to Manchester. The relations between 
the Prince and his general became more and more strained. 
At Carlisle Murray resigned his commission and proposed 
to serve with the Atholl men as a volunteer without any 
authority. Charles readily accepted his resignation and 
handed over the entire command to the Duke of Perth. 
This the chiefs would not endure; they were aware that 
Lord George was their only general, and insisted on his 
immediate reinstatement. At length Derby was reached, 
and the utmost consternation seized the Londoners, as the 
rebels were now within four days’ march of the capital. 
But the Pretender’s position had become desperate. The 
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French had not invaded, the English Jacobites had not risen, 
and Charles found himself surrounded by three armies 
larger than his own in the middle of winter and in a country 
disaffected to his cause. There was nothing for it but to 
retreat to Scotland. The Duke of Cumberland was in hot 
pursuit, but every time he came up with the rear-guard 
he sustained a bloody repulse at the hands of Murray. 

The retreat was one of the most wonderful in history. In 
a country abounding in plunder, the Highland army, though 
suffering from cold and hunger, attempted no violence and 
committed no outrage ; they left no sick or stragglers, and 
carried off their guns in the face of the enemy. The indomi- 
table spirit of their general had permeated all ranks. The 
rebel army marched deliberately and with no undue haste 
through Carlisle, Dundee, and Glasgow. At Falkirk the 
boastful General Hawley attacked the retreating army, and 
was driven off the field, leaving his tents and guns in the 
enemy’s hands. The Duke held on with great determina- 
tion; reinforced by six thousand Hessians he marched to 
Aberdeen, and thence to Nairn. Here the Highlanders 
attempted a night attack, which might have been very 
effective, but by this time a kind of demoralization had 
set in. The commanding influence of Murray was no longer 
powerful; his enemies had undermined it both with the 
Prince and at last with the army. The moral of the clans 
began to be broken up by jealousies and discords. The 
rank and file, wearied by the long night march which had 
proved futile, and in great want of food, ceased to believe in 
anything or anybody. The powerful clan of the MacDonalds 
were almost in mutiny because they were not to occupy 
the position they always claimed in the array. 

If Charles had been wise he would have withdrawn his 
disordered army into the hills, where everything would have 
been in their favour. But he was resolved on battle and drew 
out his men in a most unfavourable position on Culloden 
Moor. Murray protested in vain about the ground selected 
for the battle. The Duke advanced from Nairn with his 
large and well-appointed army. The guns of the rebels 
were badly served and ineffective, while those of Cumberland 
made fearful havoc among their foes. At length the 
moment came when the clans delivered their charge which 
had been always irresistible before. For weary, hungry, 
and dispirited men it was a wonderful effort. They broke 
through several lines of the Royal army, and for a time 
it seemed as if Prestonpans was to be repeated, but all was 
different now—solid new battalions were moved up and 
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delivered a steady fire. All that brave men could do was 
done, but nothing could avert a complete rout. The battles 
of those days were of short duration. In half an hour all 
was over—the Prince was hurried from the field. Soon 
he thought it prudent to dismiss his followers. He wandered 
about a wretched and solitary fugitive in constant and 
imminent danger for five months. The price on his head 
was £30,000, but though he had to spend his time trusting 
to outlaws and robbers, there was no attempt to betray 
him. Cumberland’s army then entered on a campaign of 
frightfulness, such as has never been witnessed in these 
countries. The castles, the houses, and the humblest 
habitations were burned; the cattle and provisions were 
carried off; the men were shot on the mountain-side like 
wild beasts, or put to death in cold blood without any 
form of trial; the women and children were subjected to 
indescribable cruelty, and the whole country became a kind 
of desert. It is improbable that the Prince would have 
escaped had it not been for the devotion of one of his followers 
—by name Mackenzie. This young man, who resembled 
Charles, declared himself to be the Prince, and, resisting, was 
shot dead. This relaxed the vigilance of the Government. 
At length, on September 17, 1746, he succeeded in 
escaping in a privateer from St. Malo to Bretagne, accom- 
panied by the faithful Lochiel, who had been severely 
wounded, and a few other exiles. On his arrival at Paris 
he became an object of admiration; he was regarded as a 
hero of romance and the very flower of chivalry; but it 
all ended there. No effort was made by the Government 
or private supporters to supply him with the means of a 
further enterprise. Even after Culloden, Lord George 
Murray conducted a remnant of the army to Ruthven and 
prepared to organize future resistance. The Prince had 
had enough of the enterprise and sent him an order dis- 
charging him from his service, to which he replied in an 
angry letter reproaching Charles for his mismanagement 
and distrust. A month after the departure of the Pre- 
tender, Murray escaped to the Continent and proceeded 
to Rome, where he was received by the Old Pretender with 
affection and expressions of the utmost gratitude. In the 
following year he went to Paris to visit Charles Edward, 
but he refused to see him—conveying a shameful insult 
to the man who had won all his victories, saved his armies, 
and lost all he had in his service. His hatred of Murray 
almost amounted to mania; he actually wrote to his father 
from Paris suggesting that some way should be found for 
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Murray’s imprisonment, and disclosed his apprehension of 
some serious revelations he might publish. ‘It would be 
of most serious consequence,” he writes, “if such a divill 
was not secured immediately in sum castle, without liberty 
of pen and paper.” 

Murray lived in Holland on a small pension with his 
wife and children, and died in 1760. His eldest son succeeded 
as third Duke of Atholl in 1764, and his two younger sons 
became lieutenant-general and vice-admiral in the British 
service. Charles Edward appears again in 1754 in London, 
hatching futile plots for his hopeless cause and ready to abjure 
the Roman Catholic faith to further his interests. The Old 
Pretender was a man of proven sincerity, and in all prob- 
ability would have received the British crown, if he had con- 
sented to abandon his faith and become a Protestant. As 
years went on, Charles Edward became in every way 
steadily worse. He quarrelled with his father and his 
brother, and lost the respect of all who knew him. A 
mission was at one time sent from the United States to 
discuss with him the possibility of his acceptance of the 
crown of the country, but by that time he had become a 
hopeless sot. Many a time he must have regretted that he 
did not take Lord Elcho’s advice, tendered to him on 
Culloden Moor at the last stage of the battle, that he should 
lead a great charge and win victory or a glorious death, 
On his refusal Lord Elcho informed him that he would see 
his face no more. 

The expedition itself was a romance in real life, exceeding 
in splendour any that could be devised in fiction. A primi- 
tive people residing in a remote quarter of the country— 
themselves a small portion of the Highland population— 
attempted to place the British crown on the head of the last 
scion of their ancient kings. The efficient part of their 
army never exceeded two thousand men and yet they 
defeated two disciplined armies of the best soldiers in Europe 
commanded by generals of repute, penetrated to a place 
within ninety miles of the capital, conducted a retreat 
unsurpassed in history, not even by the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, in the presence of three great armies, each 
exceeding them in number, and were only finally suppressed 
by a succession of contingencies that human nature could 
hardly surmount. Of the real leader of the invaders it 
is impossible to speak without the utmost admiration ; 
his character was as noble as his talents were brilliant. 
He was the only strategist among the invaders. He acted 
as commander-in-chief, and himself led his men in the front 
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of every battle. All throughout he was distrusted by the 
Prince and detested by the Irish and French gang, for 
whom he could not conceal his contempt. Although quite 
hopeless of the cause, he never hesitated or wavered. In 
the history of no people can we find at any time a figure 
so noble, so splendid, and so tragic. The more we inquire 
into the real account of the undertaking, the more we are 
impressed by the military genius of the commander. He 
had many of the qualities of Marlborough, Wellington, and 
Sir John Moore. If he had not been the victim of circum- 
stances and persistent ill-fortune, he would undoubtedly 
have taken his place among the greatest soldiers these 
islands have at any time produced. 


JoHN Ross 


THE REAL NIGERIA 


‘“‘ Brazit—where the nuts come from !”’ The pseudo Charley’s 
Aunt voiced the popular acquaintance with a great South 
American State in those words years ago. To-day even 
if they sold Nigerian nuts on the stalk people would be no 
wiser. Geographically we are an ignorant race, although 
we hold more of the earth’s surface than any other nation. 

Get hold, haphazard, of a hundred souls walking the 
pavements of Greater London; ask each one of them in 
Piccadilly or Putney, Islington or Blackheath, ‘“‘ What do 
you know of Nigeria?” and mark the answers. Thirty 
would not know what you were talking about, and would 
ask if it were a poison or a disease ; fifty more might gather 
it was a country and guess it in any continent but the right 
one. Of the rest of them, three-quarters would confuse it 
with Algeria or Nubia—and perhaps the five might know— 
perhaps ! 

And yet it is worth knowing. Nigeria happens to be 
three times the size of the United Kingdom, some twenty 
million folk live in it, and England would be sorry not to 
call it hers. ! 

There have been books written on the country—a couple 
of dozen, I fancy—but how many have read them? They 
run in merit from such a one as Sir Frederick Lugard’s 
work, A Dual Mandate, packed with knowledge and informa- 
tion, down to the “‘ Impressions ”’ of globe-trotters who have 
learned all that is worth knowing about it in six months. 
In one way or another these books tell the story of how 
and why Nigeria came to be a Protectorate of England and 
what it is to-day. 

Why did it? 

It was the “little Englander’s’”’ cry—answered by 
themselves with the shibboleths of the ‘‘ white man’s 
burden” and the “ exploiter’s ground.” 

Exploiters! Capitalists! The Labour Party rose at 
the bait like a trout to fly. Their Research Committee 
expanded on the theme. Common greed was found to be 
the most respectable reason for establishing protectorates 
at all. 

The finders had much that was common about their 
own methods and their manners, but one thing they did 
not have and that was common sense. They forgot or did 
not think—probably the latter, for they were very hazy 
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on many things—that the Empire and its making was the 
finest factor in true democracy, and that the capitalist 
profiteer was not and could not be the only one to be bene- 
fited by expansion. They are learning differently now. 

If they had looked for real reasons for our acquisition 
of Nigeria they could have found them. Take two—on 
the score of humanity, the suppression of savagery and 
slavery ; on that of utility, the obtaining of raw materials 
for the industry and consequent wealth of our home com- 
munity. Both sound and honest reasons. 

No one—not even the Labour section—would dispute 
the justice of the first, I suppose, and no one but a fool deny 
the advantage of the other. 

One hundred and thirty years ago a man went to look 
for what lay behind the coast fringe of West Central Africa. 
He died before his quest—the tracing of the Niger River— 
was accomplished. Others followed, Englishmen all, and 
they too died or struggled out with health impaired by 
hardship or climatic ills. They are putting up a monument 
to Mungo Park and Lander now on Ketsa Island at Jebba, 
where the railway bridge spans the river which brought 
them death, but the only monuments to those others are 
the crosses of wood or iron or stone which guard their dust. 
Each of them did their part in laying bare the secrets which 
the hinterland—now called Nigeria—had concealed for 
centuries from the outer world. 

Following discovery came the progress of the missionary 
and trade. The late Bishop Crowther, himself an African, 
took the torch of his religion up the waterways, preaching 
against the horrors of slavery and blood-lust which existed 
there. He knew—none better—what they were like: he 
had been carried into slavery himself. 

The traders on the coast-line and the river’s mouths 
pushed a precarious way inland, slipping back and going 
forward again, for they were beginning to realize that the 
wealth of natural products by the sea-shore was incomparable 
to the possibilities which might lie behind. 

In 1886 an amalgamation of firms obtained a Royal 
Charter, and until the end of the century gave valuable 
preparation to the ground which was to become the Nigeria 
of to-day, a territory of over 365,000 square miles in area 
and the home of millions. The inception of that enterprise 
was due to the foresight and imperialistic fervour of one 
man above all others. Just as discovery and missionary 
effort had produced their leaders, so commerce found in 
George (afterwards Sir George) Dashwood Taubman Goldie 
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a man to whom we owe in great measure our acquisition of 
that fine country. It was he who realized that the immense 
possibilities of Nigeria could never be developed adequately 
without the authority which only a Charter could give. It 
cost him four years of unremitting work to achieve his 
object, and the Charter which gave the company power 
to protect all British and foreign subjects within its terri- 
tories, to levy Customs duties for administrative purposes, 
to make treaties with the chiefs, and gradually try to abolish 
slavery, while tolerating the religion of the inhabitants. 

Both in England and in the Nigerian field Sir George 
laboured indefatigably to advance the cause which he had 
at heart, and he has left behind him a name holding a place 
as high as any among those who devoted their lives to 
furthering our interests in Africa. 

Then the British Government took control, and for the 
last five-and-twenty years has been doing the spade-work 
in a garden which is destined to return a hundredfold that 
which is sown. Nigeria! Between the first sight I had 
of it and the last lay eighteen strenuous years—years more 
full of work and interest than I shall ever know again. 
The country gripped and held my imagination and regard 
in the first hour that I set my foot in it; it holds it still, 
although my eyes will not see again the delta swamps nor 
the high hills and dry tracts of the north. 

In the beginning the work looked a Herculean task; 
all that we dimly perceived in our inexperience was that 
there lay before us an Augean stables to be cleaned. 

I forget exactly how many of us there were to do the 
job—the land was divided then into two administrative 
spheres, Southern and Northern Nigeria, with separate 
stafis—but a few hundred, a very few at the most. Some 
had to sweep the creeks and rivers and the forest belt— 
a depth of three hundred miles or so from the coast ; others 
to use their brooms in the more open arid lands. I took 
my own eight hundred miles by road and river to begin 
my share—seven weeks of curious travel through country 
which is as well remembered by me now as when I saw 
it first. 

Impressions such as those can never fade. 

Looking backward at the stage whereon we moved, I 
see ourselves as amateur actors with a sprinkling of pro- 
fessionals to leaven the caste. In the first category 
a handful of civil administrators and police officers; 
in the second a few soldiers, doctors, and engineers— 
trained men. 
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We others were not specifically trained then for the work 
in hand, except perhaps to do automatically a thousand 
jobs which were not strictly our own. The man who can 
brand transport bullocks, mend a telegraph line, doctor 
a snake bite, construct a native market-place on a reason- 
able plan, and build a road or bridge which answers the 
purpose, in addition to his own proper work, judicial, 
economic and political, is useful even if he is not technically 
trained. We learnt the work under our own tutorship and 
a few good, guiding hands and made experience our pro- 
fessor—not a bad one, after all. 

What days they were! 

The mass of human element we had to deal with was 
amazing in its nature and diversity. In the south there 
were the great Yoruba tribe, the Edo-speaking peoples, the 
Ibo and Ibibio. 

A hundred tribes, two hundred clans with separate 
languages, separate customs, and alike only in their habits 
of “ju-ju’’ worship and human sacrifice. Slavery was 
their institution, superstition their creed, and many of their 
daily habits excessively unpleasant. 

In the north, a wider land, we had a greater number 
still of varying tribes, some cannibal, some not—many of 
a finer type, more virile and more human than their brethren 
of the south. And in addition we found the dominion of 
the Fulani chiefs far flung across the country, along the 
Niger banks and into the central highlands. » Descendants 
of the flag-bearers of Othman Dan Fodio—the pious fosterer 
of “ Jehad ’’ against heathenism and backsliding from the 
Moslem faith—these Emirs sat in their walled cities, masters 
of all but the most hardy hill tribes of paganism, and waited 
sullenly for the destined coming of the strangers. 

First there was war—but what a bloodless war consider- 
ing the numbers and the temper of the contestants! Looking 
backward now on the taking of the great cities of the north, 
Kano, Sokoto, and the other stronghold of the Moslem 
faith, remembering the difficulties of penetrating the southern 
swamp-lands to rout out the nests of pagan resistance, I 
marvel at the toll of battle—how small it was. The tongue 
was mightier than the sword ; persuasion and adroit appeal 
to reason were our chief weapons. 

The main campaigns successfully over, we were scattered 
in minute quantities throughout administrative areas or 
provinces, a Resident with three or four juniors, an officer 
with a company of native troops, a policeman and his men. 
They were big areas—one or two as large as Belgium; 
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ten thousand square miles of country was no unusual size 
for one junior to supervise. 

Then it was that the real game began. We had still 

to deal with the last refractory elements of Mohammedanism 
and the unsubjected pagan tribes in wild and difficult 
spots. 
7 We were chased from hills and swamps with our little 
patrols of six police whose carbines would not go off— 
obsolete old weapons worn out ten years before; we ran 
the gauntlet of swarms of infuriated pagans, dodging our 
way out somehow, collected our wits, and went back again 
to argue with them. 

Some of us died. A little group of five white men at 
Sokoto went out one morning in 1906 to quell a threatened 
émeute under a Moslem fanatic. They met something bigger 
than they expected, and when the hurly-burly was over—it 
lasted twenty minutes—three were killed, and two (one 
wounded) got out of it by the skin of their teeth. 

Some died by ambush and treachery, some through an 
over-confidence, some by the toss-up in a ticklish situation, 
calling heads when the coin showed tails. 

The essence of it all was bluff—sheer bluff—a useful 
weapon, too, for there were so few of us. We walked by 
unknown paths, poking our noses into hidden villages in 
search of malefactors or information on subjects which it 
was our job to get, persuading here, forbidding there, learn- 
ing everywhere. 

Bluff! It stood us in good stead all through. How 
often have we not waited through an unsteady hour, at 
some village or another, a hundred miles from anyone of 
our own race, watching which way the cat would jump, 
with an unconcern upon our faces which belied the beating 
of our hearts. 

Year by year, from 1906 to 1914, things shaped themselves 
and straightened out. Out of chaos crept the foundations 
of organization and order; truculent resistance became 
sporadic, punitive expeditions few and far between. 

More youngsters came out to help us, taking our places 
as we moved up in grades of seniority. Problems of adminis- 
tration increased with our increasing knowledge. The 
policy of ruling indirectly through the native chiefs, Moslem 
or pagan, which had been our guiding star, began to vindi- 
cate itself. There were a few of us who disagreed with that 
sound principle in theory and in practice. These changed 
their mind or were made to, or—got out. 

Mistakes were made by all of us, some farcical, some more 
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serious. Were there miscarriages of justice? Of course. 
How could it be otherwise? Before we learned the lan- 

ages, or some of them, talking man to man with the 
people themselves, those untrusty agents, the interpreters, 
played havoc with our words and our intentions. Our 
knowledge of law and evidence was often sketchy, our 
acquaintance with the psychology of the native even more 
so. Aided by the Nigerian Code of Laws upon our table, 
handicapped by the intriguing interpreter by our side, we 
wrestled hard to get at the facts. Far less harm than might 
be expected was done through ignorance or error. Revision 
of all our court minutes by a competent authority confirmed 
or quashed the sentences, as the case might be. No capital 
sentence could be carried out without the scrutiny and 
approval of the Governor’s legal advisers. 

It has been urged that the time has come when these 
provincial courts, presided over by administrative officers 
with or without legal qualifications, should be abolished and 
the Supreme Court, with its puisne judges, counsel of the 
Bar and paraphernalia, should take their place. It has 
been designated as terrible that a man on trial for his life 
should not be allowed a barrister to defend him. On the 
face of it, to the Englishman at home the argument seems 
right. 

. But there is danger, too, in the alternative. The mass 
of the people is unsophisticated, wild even in some cases, 
intensely timid of what it does not understand. Put one 
of them in the dock before the appanage of the Supreme 
Court and he will lose his head. On a murder charge 
the prosecution will get admissions from him which he does 
not mean, and his own counsel will help to fog him still 
more. On a lesser criminal charge, or an important civil 
case, counsel will put words into his mouth, mightily pleasing 
to themselves—and get no nearer to the truth. All pro- 
ceedings must be interpreted. 

To-day the native peasant knows his district officers, 
talks to them in his own tongue, trusts them. Ask him 
by whom he would prefer to be tried—on any charge—and 
his answer will always be the district officer or the Resident 
of his province. 

When they all wear coats and trousers and can speak 
the language of their judges they may answer differently—not 
till then. 

Strenuous spade-work years ! 

We in the north took hold of the native system of self- 
administration, the salient feature of the whole position, 
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supervised, corrected, or abolished what was offensive in it 
to our ideas of decency and justice. Its judicial, executive 
and revenue functions were slowly cleansed and set going 
on sound lines, and watched but not interfered with. 
Internecine warfare among the tribes gradually subsided ; 
slave-catchers went out of business—the game was not 
worth the candle; domestic slavery, an economic institu- 
tion which could not be abolished at a blow without tremen- 
dous social disorganization, was allowed to die a natural 
death, and is nearly dead to-day, only those born into that 
state before the year 1902 being recognized as such. Native 
prisons, vile places where the inmates died of starvation and 


neglect, were replaced by others in which our supervision 


ensured absence of cruelty and callous indifference to their 
condition. Medieval punishments which we found existent— 
mutilation, impalement on stakes and stoning to death—were 
done away with for ever; decency became the feature of 
these people’s lives. 

In the south they were doing the same good work under 
different conditions. Human sacrifice, trial by ordeal, the 
evil machinations of “‘ ju-ju ”’ were stamped upon and slowly 
prevented under immense difficulty ; native tribal institu- 
tions had what was good in them maintained and supported, 
what was bad corrected, and progress gradually went on. 

There was little rest for us. We covered vast distances 
in our search for knowledge of the country and its peoples, 
My own case was the rule and not the exception of journeys 
made. In one year I travelled two hundred and eighty 
days out of the three hundred and sixty-five, and my touring 
diary showed close on thirty thousand miles covered in the 
saddle during thirteen years of actual residence in Nigeria, 
We moved about on horseback, in canoes upon the rivers, 
on our own feet, according to the sort of country we had 
to traverse. We swam rivers, ploughed along thigh deep 
in swamp mud or ankle deep in dry, burning sand, slept in 
tents or native huts, ate food from tins or local products 
when they were to be got, and “used our silk,” as Jack 
London used to say, unsparingly in the service. We lived 
hard, went sick with fever, sunstroke, and all the tropic 
ills; we recovered or we pegged out, but the good game—the 
best of games—went on uninterrupted. 

Meanwhile, as we worked on at our own jobs in the bush, 
things were moving on the coast. The railways crept on 
stage by stage; the great bridge across the Niger was built, 
linking the systems and bringing passengers and freight 
from Lagos to Kano, over seven hundred miles apart. 
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Tin was discovered and worked in the central highlands 
of the north; trading firms pushed forward their outposts ; 
townships sprang up at the big cities, with locations for 
European and non-native dwellers engaged in commerce; 
banks made their appearance. In fifty hours one lurched and 
rattled over ground which had taken as many days to 
traverse, and sometimes from a carriage window could see 
the old bush path up which one had ridden through the 
long hot hours of the early treks. 

New products of the country were being tapped—hides 
and goatskins, ground-nuts and cotton, shea butter and 
gum. Internal trade moved briskly, stimulated by the 
knowledge that purchasable products far from the railway 
still must be made to filter down somehow to the buying 
centres. 

The World War sent its widening circles to lap against 
the coast of Nigeria, and found it, even in the short years of 
its existence as a Protectorate, ready to take its part. 
Nigerian troops, with their French allies, drove the Germans 
from the neighbouring Cameroons; Nigerian revenue bore 
the cost of it, and sent hundreds to fight in East Africa as 
well, The great Emirs of the north voted money from their 
treasuries to war funds, Red Cross appeals, anything which 
was required ; lesser chiefs, according to their power, con- 
tributed, and every one of them resisted the insidious 
propaganda of the enemy, and stuck loyally to their officers 
who had spent the years with them making the new régime. 

So they were not wasted years, and those of us who 
were not taken in battle or in the overstrain of short-handed 
work, living to draw free breath again after the time of 
strife, have taken honest pride in the proof of it. 

Then we went on again with renewed energy in the good 
work of progress. 

The real Nigeria of to-day stands on the threshold of a 
future of possibilities which are very bright. Financially, 
the Government—half-sharer in the land revenue as well as 
its other sources from Customs, the coal-fields of the south, 
trading licences, etc.—is self-supporting. Still more im- 
portant, the native administrations, the other half-sharers 
of land revenue, are even more so. One of them at least 
can spend a million to ensure pure water supply for its 
capital and not feel the strain; all have large sums invested 
in Europe bearing good interest—they are secure. 

What of the people themselves ? 

The vast majority are agricultural, tilling their farms 
and living quiet, unmolested lives. There is no poverty 
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among them as we in Europe understand it—there never 
was. In a land where any able-bodied man or woman can 
scratch the soil with a simple hoe, sow it with borrowed 
grain, and reap abundantly, hunger is a foe which can be 
laughed at. Now they can do more: they can gain wealth; 
the markets for their cotton, grain, and products are at their 
doors. 

Throughout the great territory most households, I 
believe, possess five pounds’ worth of property where twenty 
years ago they owned the worth of five shillings, or in that 
proportion. ‘They are in a better state—most of them will 
own it, though some take time to realize the truth. 

They are free now from enslavement, war, and highway 
robbery—the last at least to a great extent. They are freer, 
too, from the extortions of the more powerful, their over: 
lords and the old tax-gatherers, who mulcted them without 
pity. If they offend against the laws and suffer imprison- 
ment, they go to it without fear of the old-time horrors 
which awaited them. Infamine they are helped; in epidemic 
sickness, such as smallpox, spotted fever, or the plague, they 
are attended by the medical staff; and in trouble of any sort 
they can apply to their friend, the district officer, who, they 
know, does not refuse a hearing. 

Still, with all that, are they really happier ? Happiness 
is comparative, we may suppose. They were used to the 
old bad days, shaping their lives accordingly. They knew 
what to expect, took means to combat it, and rejoiced when 
they succeeded. Some of them may sigh for the old wars 
and their chances of loot; others may look regretfully back 
to the times when on certain lines they knew exactly where 
they were. To-day, in the transition stage, they cannot 
be sure of anything. That disturbing factor, progress, has 
come among them; their conservative intelligences are being 
constantly puzzled by innovations; the mad white man— 
white men are always a little mad—has ever some new scheme 
to advance this or that, and it worries them, or would do 
badly if they were not truly fatalist—understanding that 
what must be must. 

The true answer lies in the mouths of the new genera- 
tions, and for them the answer must be “Yes.” They will 
be born into a life in which they will have no comparisons 
to make, other than legendary, with the days that are 
gone; it will be a life in which they will find a contentment 
and well-being unknown to their ancestors, and being born 
to it they will find it good. 

Nigeria is flourishing. It produces much that England 
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wants—the palm kernels and oil nuts, the timber and the 
tin; it can grow as good cotton as Africa can show, and 
breed a good type of stock. It can absorb great quantities 
of cotton goods and the products of our industries, and as 
it expands will require more. 

There is some dissatisfaction in the commercial world 
with the Government policy of not granting freehold tenure 
of land. That policy is wise and just. The Government 
regards itself as trustee for the natives as occupiers of the 
land, just as it found the great Fulani Emirs and the pagan 
chiefs acting in the same capacity. It protects the native 
even against himself, for there is little doubt that if they 
had the right to sell land to non-natives there would be 
cases in which they would be dazzled by the offers and sell 
unthinkingly. The land is the birthright of the Nigerian. 
It must remain his. 

The contention of the trade that this policy hinders 
expansion and improvement would have a more practical 
but not more moral argument in its favour if Nigeria could 
be colonized. 

But it can never be that. It is perhaps the only “ nigger 
in the fence.’’ Much has been done, much more will be 
done, to make the Protectorate more safely habitable for 
Europeans, but it will never be a healthy country. The 
man who lives moderately may pass twenty years, even a 
lifetime, in it, though he will not get off scot free. But 
we cannot settle in Nigeria, rear healthy children there, and 
take root in its soil, identifying ourselves with it, as we 
have done in more fortunate climes. 

Something malign, some actinic ray of the sun, saps the 
vitality of the man born in temperate zones and weakens 
the blood in him, so that sooner or later he drops below 
par, and once there he does not pull up again till he comes 
home to recuperate. 

As a country for temporary activity in all branches of 
profession or business it has no superior; as a land for 
permanent settlement it offers little hope. 

Such is Nigeria to-day. Civilization is creeping upon 
it, bringing as it always must both benefits and drawbacks 
in its train. The work of little more than a quarter of a 
century has been put into it as yet, but already the results 
are good, answering—to my mind, fairly—the question of 
the “‘little Englander”: Why did we lay our hands upon it ? 

History, it is said, repeats itself. We were the bar- 
barians when Rome took charge of us and laid the foundations 
of our civilization ; to-day we are the missioners in the cause 
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of others. I believe that we possess a genius beyond all 
other countries for governing and doing well by native, 
dark-skinned races; it is in my mind that we always shall, 
and since we have the gift we are justified in using it. 
Thomas Carlyle, writing of England’s work and of what 
it made her, said: ‘‘ The English are a dumb people. They 
can do great acts but not describe them. . . . Their epic is 
written on the earth’s surface: England, her mark.” 


A. C. G. Hastines 


HISTORY IN THE POT 


Wuo has been to Marseilles and not eaten bowillabaisse ? 
True, many travellers in Provence have not tasted aioli, 
that mayonnaise of olive oil, egg, and finely chopped garlic 
which according to M. Edouard Dulac, a redoubtable 
authority, is ‘“‘as much Provence as Marseilles is bowilla- 
baisse’ and “‘is the irresistible seasoning of fish and vege- 
tables cooked in water’”’ in that most lovely part of France. 
True again, the great port, Massalia or Massilia of the 
ancients, has other claims than those of gastronomy on the 
attention of travellers. Marvellously placed by nature 
between the mountains and the sea, ringed with promon- 
tories and islands, Marseilles is queen of the western 
Mediterranean. The view from Notre Dame de la Garde 
is noble; it almost may vie with that yet lovelier where 
the Romans built their mighty turris in vid, and marked 
it “‘Hic usque Italia: hinc inde Gallia.” Not quite, for 
from the rocks above La Turbie full hundred miles are 
stretched before the eye, a hundred miles of gleaming rock 
and lavish vegetation from the Isles of Hyéres to the Gulf 
of Genoa, and between precipitous cliff and azure sea 
thousands of white villas dotted among the palms and 
flowering trees that line the indented shore. Elba and 
Corsica lie in front and, behind, the ranged Alps mounting 
to their eternal snow. Yet for those who 


hither, thither fare, 
Close intermingling nature with their kind, 


and prefer that milder beauty to the stark majesty of 
mountain or ocean, Marseilles makes a fine show. No other 
port in Europe can be ranked above it, and, were it no great 
port but a pleasure town like those farther along the Cote 
d’ Azur, it would rival them as a magnet to folly and fashion’s 
throng. 

But busy and beautiful as Marseilles is, this is no reason 
to neglect bowillabaisse. If M. Dulac is right, no one who 
does can properly appreciate Marseilles. And his opinion 
is supported by long tradition of the place, where bouillabaisse 
is claimed to be really good in none other. Many are the 
dithyrambs written on the subject by enthusiastic Marseil- 
lais. Bowillabaisse is to Marseilles what porridge is to 
Scotland, or clam chowder to Boston. That is to say, it 
is not a luxury, a special dish for grand occasions like haggis 
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or the turkey with cranberry sauce of Thanksgiving Day, 
but a staple dish of the country. It is the fisherfolk’s fare 
and is eaten habitually by them along the coast east and 
west from Marseilles between certain well-defined points, 
What then is this celebrated dish, bouzllabaisse or, in the 
Provengal tongue, bowiabaisso? The admirable Mr. Bellows 
gives it in his dictionary as “ fish boiled with onions, saffron, 
oil, etc.” ‘Etc.’ saves him, as it saves Larousse, whose 
definition is as follows: ‘“‘A Provengal dish composed of 
fish cooked in water or white wine and flavoured with 
garlic, parsley, saffron, pepper, laurel, etc.” Both lexico- 
graphers omit an essential ingredient, namely, bread. 
Besides, the recipe is far more complicated than they suggest. 
There are, rather, many recipes, a fact which attests the 
popular character of the dish. Roughly, bowillabaisse may 
be said to be a stew (rather than a soup, which it is sometimes 
called) of rascasse, roucaou, and St. Pierre—three fishes of 
the northern Mediterranean waters that are not found 
elsewhere, and presumably have no English names. To- 
gether with them are thrown into the pot morsels of lobster, 
crab, loup (translated in dictionaries as ‘‘ catfish,’ but 
perhaps incorrectly), red mullet, and whiting; then little 
fishes, such as the vive, a small stingfish that lives in the 
mud; then onion, tomato, thyme, fennel, laurel, parsley, 
orange-peel, olive oil, spices ; and finally the three indispen- 
sable ingredients—garlic, saffron in generous quantity, and 
slabs of bread which sop up the rich juices, and are served 
as a kind of platter for the fish. To those who like bread, 
saffron, and garlic, bowillabaisse is delicious ; those who do 
not had best abstain. 

Now there is one striking point about bowillabaisse, 
besides the complexity of its constituents, and that is the 
very restricted area in which it is consumed. Nice on the 
one side and Agde on the other mark its limits, that is, 
roughly from the eastern frontier of Provence to the middle 
of the Languedoc coast. There are obviously good reasons 
why a fish stew is not found far inland: to be good the 
fish must be fresh, and it is difficult inland to obtain the 
large variety required for the mixture. Cookery books, 
indeed, give simplified recipes for household use, and 
bouillabaisse used to be a speciality of Lavenue, the Mont- 
parnasse restaurant frequented by Whistler and Oscar 
Wilde. It is clear, however, that far from the sea such a 
dish could only be a rarity, and at best a makeshift. But 
why is bowillabaisse native to so short a seaboard? Why 
does it not pursue its flavoury way around the Gulf of 
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Genoa, and down the rest of the French Mediterranean 
coast, and along the eastern shores of Spain? Why is it 
unknown to the fishermen of the Gulf of Gascony ? If the 
rascasse and the roucaouw do not swim in the Atlantic, the 
Bay of Biscay is full of other fish, indeed of far greater 
variety, that, one would think, could be served similarly 
in a most savoury stew. Garlic and olive oil and spices 
are to be met with as ingredients in cooking throughout the 
south of France. Trout are habitually fried in oil as far 
north as the centre. (Incidentally it may be noted that the 
south of France, the land of oil and garlic and sunshine, is 
singularly free from the scourge of cancer.) And garlic! 
Though it is said that the very breezes of Marseilles are 
heavy with its perfume, garlic is almost as common through 
Languedoc and Gascony as in Provence, to say nothing of the 
Lyonnais and the Limousin; and all good cooks from the 
south, whence all the best come, use it with fervour tempered 
by discretion. ‘Garlic,’ cries Laurent Tailhade, that 
volcanic and wayward scholar, like Marshal Foch a child 
of Tarbes in the Pyrenees, “ garlic, divine condiment, terror 
of valetudinarian stomachs, unappreciated by frail Horace, 
who refrained, though against his will, from the perfumed 
bulb, and doubtless envied the ‘tough entrails’ of its 
devotees! Is it not garlic, with its brother, onion, and its 
cousin, shallot, that colours with its vigour the lasting 
gaiety, the incomparable irony and poetry of the French 
southland ?”’ Then why is bowillabaisse, containing, as it 
does, so many ingredients prized by French palates, indige- 
nous to so relatively small a part of the French coast ? 

The answer, I venture to suggest, to this disturbing 
question is that bowillabaisse is probably not a native French 
dish at all. If it were, it would surely not have remained 
so localized. Whence comes it then? The Romans, who 
after long previous intercourse began definitely to absorb 
the south of Gaul in the second century B.c., certainly did not 
bring it with them. Bowillabaisse is no Latin dish, and 
modern Italian cookery knows it not: Italians favour the 
frying-pan for fish. Neither is it Greek, at least not true 
Greek, although a learned friend puts it to me that traces 
of the right recipe, got by Greek traders, might be found 
in the anecdotic literature of Greco-Roman cookery, such 
as Atheneus. It was the Phoceans who, according to legend, 
founded Marseilles at the beginning of the sixth century B.C. ; 
but if they brought bowillabaisse from Ionia, it may be 
plausibly conjectured that the dish was not part of the 
colonizing outfit with which they started from Greece. If 
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it were, how did the delectable stew disappear from their 
original mother country? Had it belonged to Hellas 
proper, there would be no reason why it should not have 
persisted there throughout the changes suffered by Greece 
down to our own day, in common with honey from 
Hymettus. Yet, in fact, nothing like it is offered you in 
modern Athens, nor on the coasts of the Aigean Sea or of 
the Gulf of Corinth. We may therefore fairly conclude that 
boutllabaisse is not Greek. But if it is not Greek, nor 
Latin, nor yet Gallic in origin, then how did it appear on 
the southern coast of France, whose civilization was formed 
by precisely these three elements ? 

For the clue to the enigma let us look in the pot. It is 
the saffron that tells the tale. What if bowillabaisse is not 
even a European dish? What if it were imported into 
France, not by the Greek colonists, but after them, and 
before the Romans? What, in short, if bowillabaisse is 
Phenician ? We know that after its establishment in the 
sixth century B.c. Massalia had to withstand attacks not 
only from Rhodes, but also from Tyre and from Carthage. 
The Phoenicians and Carthaginians, unable to make them- 
selves masters of the colony, took the wiser course of trading 
withit. Flourishing relations ensued and lasted undoubtedly 
until the fall of Carthage, along the seaboard that is the 
home of bouillabaisse to-day. It was, moreover, across 
the south of Gaul that Hannibal passed on the way to his 
invasion of Italy towards the end of the third century B.c. 
Thus the Carthaginians’ influence had an unquestionable 
field. Saffron, a typically Oriental herb, was a favourite 
relish with them. ‘ Dans des gamelles en bois de Tamra- 
panni,”’ writes Flaubert in describing the feast in Hamilcar’s 
garden, “ flottaient, au milieu du safran, de grands morceaux 
de graisse.”’ It is little used in French cookery, except to 
colour certain pastries and liqueurs like chartreuse. Without 
saffron bouwillabaisse is impossible: not alone the colour, 
but the distinctive taste of the dish is due to it. Does it 
not seem likely that the saffron, which is here of the essence, 
was imported on to the Provengal coast by Punic traders ? 
Tradition is strong in Provence. Once a taste has taken 
root there, it lasts for centuries. Even so to-day thousands 
of Provengal boys are christened Marius. Marius, indeed, 
has come almost to be a typical name for the jovial Frenchman 
of that district. It is found nowhere else in France. And 
why is the name Marius so popular in Provence? Because 
it commemorates the victory of Caius Marius in 102 B.c. 
at Aix, where Sulla’s rival delivered Provence from an 
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invasion of the Teutons (who never seem tired of their 
“national industry’’). Will the name of “ Joffrette,” 
bestowed on many baby girls in 1915, similarly recall the 
victor of the Marne in the year 4000 or thereabouts ? 

Some support—of an allusive, but not perhaps of a wholly 
illusory, character—for this theory of the origin of bowilla- 
baisse is provided by a consideration taken from our own 
shores. There is one part of England, and, so far as I 
know, but one, where saffron enters into our national 
cookery. And that part is exactly the peninsula where the 
Pheenicians had their tin mines, namely, Devon and Cornwall. 
Here, until this day, or at least until thirty years ago, cakes 
were baked with saffron, and saffron was used in every sort 
of pastry, and even, if my memory does not deceive, in a 
breakfast dish of hashed and fried potatoes that I have 
never seen elsewhere. Is it fanciful to suppose that the 
use of saffron in the extreme south-west of England is a 
legacy from those merchants of Tyre and Sidon, whom less 
commercial foreigners of our own time have nicknamed 
“the English of antiquity’? ? I will even make one more 
shot along the same line, though this must be admitted to 
partake of fancy. Saffron undoubtedly entered into the 
composition of the famous ‘“ Devonshire pasty” of my 
youth, an excellent article of meat and potato wholly en- 
closed in a crust of rich pastry, that every knowing man 
and boy put in his pocket when going for a day’s tramp or 
hunt on Dartmoor. But what of the form of the pasty ? 
Why, this. It was not unlike two Phrygian caps put 
together at their base. In other words it was like a quarter- 
moon with somewhat blunted horns: in fact, the emblem 
of Astarte, goddess of the Phcenicians. 

Yet this is a shot perhaps less long than would at first 
sight appear. At the trial of Joan of Are evidence was 
given that she had once spoken to the sacristan of Domrémy 
to this effect: ‘‘ Périnet ” (diminutive of Pierre), “‘ you are 
always late in ringing the bells. If you are punctual 
to-morrow, I will give you my lunas.” Now M. Quicherat, 
the learned editor of the trial, which is recorded in 
Latin, could make nothing of the word lunas (moons). It 
must, he thought, be writ in error for lanas: the Maid 
promised Périnet, if he rang the angelus in time, to give 
him some of the wool from the sheep she tended. It has 
been left for M. Jean Jacques Brousson, the brilliant author 
of Anatole France en Pantoufles, to restore its proper meaning 
to the text. While working with Anatole France on the 
subject of Joan of Arc, he was struck by the tortuous nature 
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of the emendation. There was, he realized, no need for 
emendation at all. Joan promised the sacristan to give 
him her l/uwnas—her moons, and that is the true reading. 
But what were the “‘moons” so promised? Nothing else, 
to be sure, than cakes baked by her in the form of the crescent 
moon, the symbol of Tanit, Anaitis, Astarte, Derceto, 
Ashtaroth, Tiratha, the great goddess of the Phcenicians, 
the goddess of love and of the female element, that had been 
introduced into France by eastern traders nigh two thousand 
years before and had crept as far north as Champagne in 
the form of a cake. And to this to-day whoever eats the 
favourite croissant, or breakfast roll, with his early coffee 
in France unwittingly commemorates the worship of this 
resplendent and mysterious deity. Is it, then, so far a cry 
to assume that the saffron-flavoured Devonshire pasty is a 
relic of the same rite, and that bowillabaisse was introduced 
to Europe from across the Mediterranean by Astarte’s 
devotees ? Thus may the footsteps of that serious lady, 
History, be dimly descried in the baking-tin and the 
saucepan. 
JOHN POLLOCK 


ON COMMANDO 
A STUDY OF BOER MENTALITY 


I was shooting in the Northern Transvaal when the Great 
War broke out. A native runner brought the news. When 
we saw him making for us we knew that something radically 
wrong had happened. When one goes on picnics in the 
Bushveld one never knows where one may go. However, in 
an emergency a native runner can always follow one up. 
I was on the veld beside my wagon; Johannes, my native 
driver, was with me. Though we could see for miles, not a 
living thing was to be seen; the piccanin had left with the 
oxen after breakfast and would not bring them back till 
the afternoon. With only a salutation, the runner handed me 
a bundle of papers and letters. A glance at the first paper 
gave me the news. ‘“‘ England is at war with Germany,” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘ Who will win, Baas?” queried Johannes. 
I said: “‘ No doubt the English think they will win, and the 
Germans think they will. Which side do you back?” 
“T shall wait till the war is over, and the one who wins is 
my brother,” said Johannes. 

We were on the way back, and made for home as fast 
as we could. We had almost reached my farm when we 
met one of my tenants on horseback. ‘“‘ Sorry, Pve got 
to commandeer you,” he said. ‘“‘ There is a Boer rebellion. 
Major X was looking for you last night to commandeer this 
district, but as you were away he gave me the job. Would 
you mind signing your commandeering note?” Without 
dismounting, he produced a pocket-book and carbon sheet 
and wrote : 

“ Please take notice that you are commandeered to serve 
in the Defence Force, and are to proceed at once to Nylstroom 
with horse, rifle, and ammunition.” 

I signed it, remarking that, as my mare had just foaled, 
I had no riding horse fit for commando. He said: “Go 
to A, commandeer a horse ; then go to B, whom I am just 
going to commandeer with any other likely men I come 
across; then you can all go to the Jews’ store and com- 
mandeer what you require, and get off to Warmbaths as fast 
as you can.” 

I was now a burgher on commando with more power 
than a colonel in the British Army, in that I had the right, 
by virtue of my commandeering note, of which I had the 
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copy, to commandeer—i.e. to take, by force if necessary—|i 


what I required for service. 

In war-time in South Africa we do not post up notices 
such as “ Your King and Country need you, and we think 
you ought to go.’”’ Those who are required are comman- 


deered in an incredibly short time, and woe betide those |i 


who do not go. The penalty is death or such other 
punishment as may be awarded by court-martial. In the 
campaign against German South-West Africa some sixty 
Boers refused to be commandeered; they were genuine 
*‘ conscientious objectors,” mostly old men who had fought 
well in other wars. They said: “ Put us on the border and 
we will fight all-comers, but we do not consider it right 
that we should conquer Damaraland.” 

They were court-martialled en bloc and sentenced to 
one year’s first field punishment. They were sent to work 
as a gang, alongside Kafir gangs, but not mixed with them, 
on the new railway that was being constructed into the 
enemy’s country across the desert. The temperature there 
reaches 120° F. in the shade, but there is practically no 
shade and none at all for railway gangs. Kafirs can stand 
this heat—they are more or less in their element in it— 
but the hot sand burns a white man’s feet through his 
boots, and the rails are so hot you cannot handle them with 
bare hands. I was told that several of the prisoners died. 

In the 1922 rebellion the Boers were practically all in 


favour of the strikers. Many of the miners are Boers, | 


and the principal cause of the strike was that positions 
formerly held by white men were being given to Kafirs. 
But Bolshevik tactics were introduced, and these were so 
abhorrent to the Boers that they made a volte face almost 
to a man, and the Potchefstroom commando turned out 
very much over strength, swelled by volunteers such as 
schoolboys and men over the age (sixty) for being called 
up on the first line of defence. A “covey” of these old 
men going on commando makes a very picturesque sight. 
Mounted on long-tailed Basuto ponies, wearing slouch hats 
and beards and smoking the inevitable big Boer pipe, they 
look very business-like with a rifle and one or two bandoliers. 
The betting is ‘“‘on” anyone of them scoring a bull’s-eye 
at a running target up to five hundred yards. 

But there were some men who, being still in favour of 
the strikers, refused to go on commando. They were put 
in jail (taxing the accommodation there), and when the 
rebellion was over they were tried and fined according 
to their supposed means, with the alternative of a term of 
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imprisonment. There was great doubt whether the rebellion 
could be classed as “‘ war,” so they were not court-martialled 
and received more or less nominal sentences. 

A Boer takes up his rifle and bandolier to go on commando 
much as a Scot takes his clubs for a round of golf. It is bred 
in them. Young boys run away from school to go on com- 
mando, and when they return they get such a welcome 
from all hands that the headmaster’s reproof is not taken 
seriously, even if he meant it to be. 

Very soon I was well mounted, and joined the others 
at the appointed rendezvous. We went to the store and 
commandeered some supplies. One of our number also 
commandeered a pair of boots and riding breeches. We 
each signed for what we received, and afterwards the store- 
keeper was paid in full by the Government. 

On the way to Warmbaths one of our party—a hard- 
working farmer over fifty, who had just been taken from 
the plough—dropped behind a bit and for a lark galloped 
round under cover to our flank and fired some shots in our 
direction. That is the commando spirit. ‘‘ Pack up your 
troubles . . .” 

Before we reached the railway-line we heard that my 
best friend had been shot dead by a rebel in the village of 
Warmbaths. He had been my mate on all my hunting 
expeditions in the back country, and we had always pooled 
our resources and gone in for our little speculations in 
gold or tin properties together. He died smiling. R.I.P. 

When we reached Warmbaths we reported to the police, 
and were informed that the commando had left Nylstroom, 
and, as no orders had been left for stragglers, we could do 
as we liked, either go to the depot at Nylstroom and “ join 
up,” or “‘ take leave” and go home and wait for orders. 

News came through that a commando of rebels, variously 
estimated at four hundred to six hundred, were encamped 
on my farm. Three of our party went on to Nylstroom ; 
I and two others went back to our farms. When I reached 
my property, going warily through thick “ bush,” I met 
an old Kafir who had been with me for ten years. “Get 
away as quickly as you can, Baas,” he said. “‘Do you 
not know that rebels are encamped here under 8.” The 
man he mentioned was a neighbour and good friend of 
mine. His wife died in one of the ‘‘ concentration camps,” 
where so many Boer women and children died in the Boer 
War, and he was very bitter against the British Government, 
though friendly to the individual Britons whom he knew. 
“That’s all right, John,” I said. ‘‘S would never shoot 
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me.” He said: ‘“‘No, S would not, but Zwaart T and 
Daniel V would shoot you out of hand.” There are always 
some black sheep in every nationality, and I felt sure there 
was a lot of truth in what old John said, so I went on even 
more warily, but when I got to my house I found that the 
rebels had kept to the other end of the farm and had not 
interfered with anything, with the exception of shooting 
game. As I had been commandeered, I could not stay 
there and risk being taken prisoner, so I “hit the trail” 
again. 

7 The Waterberg commando had gone off to engage the 
principal rebel commando of the district. They found 
them in an almost impregnable position which had ‘“ seen 
service’ fourteen years previously in the Boer War. The 
Commandant gave orders to gallop to the foot of the Krantz 
(precipice), every third man to take four horses back out 
of range and the remainder to charge the position. When 
they got within range the rebels opened fire, and there were 
many casualties among the horses, and the “‘ Numbers 3” 
had a hot time, but of the attacking party, who climbed 
up taking advantage of boulders for cover and firing, when 
they got a “target,” there was only one casualty—he was 
shot in the hand with an explosive bullet, and it had to 
be taken off at the wrist. When they reached the top they 
could see the rebels galloping off on the plain the other side. 
They wondered why on earth they had retreated without 
fighting. The reason was that, as the rebels were fighting 
for a Republic, they did not want to kill their compatriots ; 
many of them had brothers and other relatives in the 
Waterberg commando. 

Then someone noticed an old rebel who must have been 
deaf and had evidently been posted on a flank to guard it. 
He was sitting behind a rock with his rifle across his knees, 
and was so keen on guarding his flank that he had not 
noticed what had happened. “Shall I shoot him?” 
exclaimed one of the commandeered burghers excitedly. 
** Ja, skiet hom”’ (“‘ Yes, shoot him’’), said the Commandant. 
Then our gallant compatriot knelt down beside a rock, 
on which he rested his rifle, took careful aim, and murdered 
the old man. 

The commando followed up the rebels, and a good deal 
of “sniping ’’ went on, but no pitched battle. The rebels 
sent a man with a white flag, who said that twelve of their 
men, badly wounded, several of them dying, were at a 
farmhouse near by, with no one to even give them a drink 
of water, so he asked the Commandant to send them some 
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medical assistance. ‘“‘ Hulle moet vrek” (‘‘ They'll have to 
suffer’), said the Commandant. ‘I have only one medical 
orderly, and he has more than he can do to look after our 
own wounded.” 

Many of the “ rebels’ changed sides. Some of the poor 
Backvelders admitted that they changed sides because, 
whereas the rebel Commandants only promised them pay- 
ment if the rebellion was successful, the Government troops 
were paid in cash. At any convenient halt any burgher 
could draw his full pay to date (5s. per diem for married 
men and 3s. for bachelors). Most young Boers are married 
—old bachelors and old maids are very scarce in the Transvaal ; 
during twenty-five years I only came across one of each 
variety. Some men changed sides more than once, so you 
could not be sure that a man who was on outpost duty 
with you at night might not be fighting against you the 
next day. 

Practically the whole district was in favour of the rebel- 
lion, so when the troops tried to commandeer bread, etc., 
at a farmhouse they were told there was none, but if they 
brought along any prisoners the womenfolk rushed out 
with bread and other luxuries for them. 

Boer commando discipline is very strict, but very 
different from the European variety. Burghers usually 
address their Commandant as ‘“Oom” (“ Uncle’’), and 
he addresses them by their Christian name if he knows it, 
or simply as “ Jong” (“‘ Young fellow ’’), though the young 
fellow may be almost as old as himself. He would not, 
however, address a man older than himself as “ Jong.” 

In the Defence Force British discipline prevails, and 
the burghers on commando in the 1914 rebellion tried hard 
to conform to it, but with indifferent success. 

A sentry challenging a man approaching at night might 
call out correctly, “ Halt, who goes there?” But on 
receiving the answer, “ Friend!” instead of demanding the 
countersign, if he thought he recognized the voice, he might 
say, “Is dit jy” (“Is that you’’), “ Johannes ? ” 

But as soldiers they are none the worse for their lack of 
“ heel-clicking.”” The fighting instinct is bred in them. 
They are hardy, enduring, and obedient to orders, probably 
because they seldom get silly ones. 

One very dark night I had to take a prisoner into camp 
from an outlying picket—“‘ camp” changes every night in 
the veld, so it is difficult to find in the dark. After stumbling 
about in thick thorn “bush” for hours, at last we 
were challenged. “ Halt! who goes there?” rang out of 
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the still darkness. ‘‘ Outlying picket with a prisoner.” 
** Advance one and give the countersign.” I said: “I do 
not know the countersign, and I cannot advance alone or 
the prisoner will escape.” ‘All right, advance both of 
you.” We had advanced a few steps in the direction of 
the voice when all of a sudden there came a shout from 
almost under my feet, “Hands up!” In the pitch dark 
I could just discern a bayonet about two inches from my 
chest. My hands shot up like rockets—my revolver still 
in the right. In this position I soon satisfied the sentry 
as to my bona fides, and we were taken to the “ camp ”— 
an officer and a handful of burghers lying on the grass, 
Without waiting for us to come to him, the sentry had crept 
along to meet us so as to “ have the drop on us.” 

Leaving my farm without seeing a man of the rebel 
commando who were camping two or three miles from my 
house, I went to the nearest railway station. When within 
three hundred yards of it I noticed mounted men on my 
left heading for the station in twos and threes through the 
‘“* bush,” so I sat on my horse behind a thornbush and awaited 
developments. The first thing I noticed was three policemen 
galloping off at full tilt along the main road north. They 
were stout fellows all, and would rather have put up a fight 
than run away, but their orders were to retire if attacked 
by a superior force. Down came the Union Jack that had 
been floating languidly over the police post. Then I saw 
the rebels moving about the little station for perhaps half 
an hour, when they all rode off west and I cantered in to 
hear the news. It was more exciting than I expected. 
The rebels I had seen were under command of the dauntless 
Japie Fourie, one of Nature’s gentlemen—the Robin Hood 
of the rebellion. Japie had dismounted at the station, 
walked along the platform, ordered the station officials to 
line up, demanded the keys of the safe, and ordered one of 
his men to take the cash; then he surveyed the station 
staff. “I don’t want you Britishers,” he said, “ but you 
Boers will have to come with us.” The Boers of the staff 
—the station-master and one or two others—were in good 
positions, and were appalled at the idea of joining a hare- 
brained rebellion. I was told “their jaws dropped.” 
Japie smiled. “No,” he said. “If your hearts are not 
with us, we don’t want you.” He sent some men to the 
goods-shed to commandeer forage, etc., and went to the 
two Jews’ shops and commandeered supplies. He gave 
receipts for all he took. At the second shop one of the 
owners summed up enough courage to ask, ‘“ Who will 
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pay for these goods?” Fourie replied: “If the rebellion 
is a success President Beyers will pay ; if not, you will have 
to go to hell for it—where we’ll be.” As Fourie’s men had 
damaged the railway line and cut the telegraph wires, I 
went on to Pretoria by car. It was dark when I reached 
the hills outside Pretoria. I saw a picket ahead, as I expected. 
I could see them plainly, as they had a hurricane-lamp. 
When I was about a hundred yards from them they fired a 
volley—one bullet burst the near-side back tyre, two went 
through the hood, and the others went over. I stopped 
the engine, jumped out into the light of my lamps so that 
they could see I was unarmed, walked up to the picket, and 
told the young officer in command plainly what I thought 
of him. One of the picket fell down in a faint, his rifle 
and bayonet making a great clatter on the hard road. This 
added a Fred Karno touch to the proceedings, and after a 
good laugh we were all more friendly. The officer said he 
had orders to look out for a rebel general who was expected 
along that road in a car. The sentry had challenged us 
three times, then they all shouted “ Halt!” together, but as 
we were coming with the wind on bottom gear and accelerat- 
ing, and the road had been metalled but not rolled, we had 
not heard a sound. Then he ordered the volley to be fired 
over the car. We had no spare wheel, so we filled the 
burst tyre cover with grass and went on to Pretoria. Next 
morning I reported the incident to the police, and I heard 
after that the young officer got a good telling-off for not 
taking the number of my car. The picket was composed 
of ‘‘ Townies,” shop-assistants, etc., who would be of no 
good on the veld. They had volunteered for service, had 
been enrolled, and were posted round the town. Though 
every man is liable to be commandeered, no one is taken on 
commando unless he can be depended on to be of real service 
in the veld. 

Fourie sent a man with orders to be caught by the police 
with a bogus letter making a rendezvous to meet another 
rebel Commandant. The man was duly taken prisoner, 
and the police unfortunately considered the letter was 
genuine and sent a fairly large force to capture Fourie at 
the rendezvous. On the way they were ambushed by 
Fourie’s commando in a rocky defile and practically anni- 
hilated. Among the dead Fourie was aghast to find one of 
his best friends, Captain Allan King, a man who was loved 
and respected by everyone who knew him. Noticing that 
Captain King’s ring was missing, he summoned his burghers, 
found out who had got it, thrashed him on the spot, then 
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he sent a man with the ring and a short note of sympathy 
to Mrs. Allan King. 

The rebellion soon petered out. The rebels, who had a 
good intelligence system, knew that the Germans were held 
by the Allies on the Marne. General Botha was untiring 
and apparently untirable on commando. He was at once 
the pride and despair of his staff. He led his men from in 
front, and was always well ahead. One of his staff told me 
that he seemed to be courting death, but bore a charmed 
life. He took no heed of their warnings that his life was 
too valuable to his country to be continually risked. When 
he came up to the dead and wounded rebels he often found 
old comrades who had fought staunchly by his side in former 
wars. The great General de la Rey, who had not declared 
his policy, was shot accidentally; the Backveld Boers do 
not believe it was an accident. Outposts were posted on 
certain roads to stop and check all motor-cars in order to 
capture some motor bandits who were in that neighbourhood 
but had nothing to do with the rebellion. A car in which 
Generals de la Rey and Beyers were travelling raced past 
an outpost without stopping. A policeman fired at one 
of the back tyres; the bullet hit the road, ricochetted 
through the back of the car, and entered General de la Rey’s 
back. “ Dit 1s raak” (“ That’s a bull’s-eye”’), said the 
general, and expired. General Beyers was shot dead soon 
after whilst swimming across the Vaal. General de Wet, 
finding that the elusive tactics which he had employed 
so successfully in the Boer War were of no avail against 
fleets of motor-cars, surrendered ; but about two hundred 
of his commando, “ Irreconcilables,” taking four horses 
each, “hit the trail” across the desert to German South 
West Africa, as it was thencalled. On the way they “ took ” 

a town (Kuruman). At their approach the Town Guard 
lined a rise and opened fire, but the rebels, returning the 
fire with interest, rode through them. The police on the 
border were waiting for them, but as they did not know 
where the rebels would cross the border, they had to “‘ cover” 
some two hundred miles (two or three miles to a man), 
so the rebels had no difficulty in getting through. They 
covered the distance (about four hundred miles) in record 
time. I was told they did it in about forty-eight hours, but 
though I know the wonderful endurance of Basuto ponies 
and that four horses together will keep going three times as 
long as a single horse, I think I must have been misinformed. 

As soon as he saw the game was up, Fourie surrendered 
with hismen. At his court-martial, asked if he had anything 
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to say, he said: “I ask no mercy for myself, but I do ask 
mercy for my men; I led them and accept all responsi- 
bility.” The court-martial had no option but to sentence 
him to death. Asked if he had anything to say to the 
sentence, he said, ‘‘ No.” 

When the time came for him to be executed they were 
going to blindfold him, but he said: “‘ No, you cannot blind- 
fold me; I hold His Majesty’s commission. I will give the 
orders to the firing-party myself.’”’ This took the officials 
completely by surprise. The court-martial had sentenced 
Captain Fourie to death as a traitor, but he had not been 
deprived of his commission. 

After a hurried consultation it was decided not to blind- 
fold him, so Fourie walked into the little courtyard of the 
prison where the firing-party stood ready, but with sinking 
hearts, loath to execute such a brave man. As is usual, 
six of the rifles were loaded with blank and six with ball 
cartridge, and none of the men knew whether his rifle was 
loaded with a blank cartridge or not. Fourie stood to atten- 
tion with his back to the wall. ‘‘ Now, men,” he said, 
“when I say ‘three,’ fire. Ready! Present! Aim straight 
at my heart! One, two, three!” 

According to the Boer sense of justice, it is not “ playing 
the game” to execute a gallant adversary, even though 
he is a traitor. Many good men had been killed by Fourie’s 
commando, but that was ‘“‘on commando,” not in cold blood. 

As soon as it was known that Fourie was sentenced to 
death, many of the most prominent Boers on the Government 
side asked General Smuts to receive a deputation. He 
promised to receive them, but in the meantime Fourie was 
executed. 

I have the greatest respect for General Smuts as a man, 
a general, and a statesman. In the Boer War, with General 
French’s column, we were “up against’ most of the Boer 
commandos, but none of them could “hold a candle” 
to General Smuts and his Ermelo and Carolina commandos. 
Their tactics and bravery filled us trained regulars with 
admiration. When the 1922 rebellion broke out, General 
Smuts, then Premier, was at Cape Town, but entrained at 
once for Johannesburg. The rebels “had wind”’ of his 
coming, so he was advised to detrain at Potchefstroom and 
proceed by road. As he left Potch he said: “‘Give me a 
rifle and ammunition. If they shoot, I can shoot back.” 
So off went the Prime Minister at 1 a.m., without any guard, 
on a road along which taxi-drivers were charging fabulous 
sums to travel in broad daylight. 
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I hold no brief for Japie Fourie—my best pal was killed 
by his men, and that has left a blank in my life that cannot 
be filled—but I think that General Smuts made a mistake 
in not recommending a reprieve for Fourie, and I dare say, if 
one knew him well enough, he would admit it now, but no 
doubt his legally trained mind could see no possible alterna. 
tive at the time. 

One cannot blame Lord Buxton for not reprieving 
Fourie. He was practically bound to act on the advice of 
his legal experts, and, of course, legally speaking, Fourie 
“had not a leg to stand on.” 

Now, and no doubt it will be so for a generation at least, 
if a public speaker in South Africa asks his audience to 
“bury the hatchet,” he knows that a voice (or voices) will 
ask, “‘What about Japie Fourie?” There is no answer 
to these hecklers. Fourie’s “case”? was a unique oppor- 
tunity for “burying the hatchet.” I have heard thinking 
South Africans say that the execution of Fourie did more 
to disunite the two white races in South Africa than even 
the Jameson Raid. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


MR. HEARST’S ADDRESS * 


At the commencement exercises of Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Ga., on May 22, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on William Randolph Hearst. 
The degree was conferred with this simple accolade : 


‘William Randolph Hearst, counsellor of millions, lover of America, 
exponent of a perpetual peace entente among the English-speaking peoples 
of the world.” 


At the commencement Mr. Hearst delivered the baccalaureate address, his topic 
being an expansion and amplification of the views he announced in the columns 
of his newspapers on New Year’s, 1927, calling on the English-speaking peoples 
of the world to pledge themselves to preserve peace among themselves and through- 
out the world. The full text of his address follows : 


Alfred Russel Wallace in his book, The Wonderful Century, declared and 
proceeded to demonstrate that more material progress had been made during 
the nineteenth century than in all the centuries preceding it of which we have 
historical record. 

More inventions of importance to mankind had been made ; more mechanical 
devices had been conceived and constructed to increase production, to facilitate 
transportation and distribution, and so to improve the standards of living and 
the general condition of the peoples of the earth. 

If the nineteenth century is the wonderful century, we can easily estimate 
how much more wonderful is the twentieth century ; because in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century as many great discoveries have been made and inven- 
tions perfected, as much material progress has been attained as in the whole 
course of the nineteenth century. 

Transportation has been revolutionized and intercommunication so extended 
that we are able to talk across continents and oceans as intimately as we do in 
our offices or in our drawing-rooms. 

We are able to give and to receive over the radio every word and every tone 
that is worth recording and transmitting. 

Distance is almost annihilated when an aeroplane under the guidance of a 
typical American youth can cross the Atlantic Ocean from New York to Paris 
in thirty-three hours. 

All these advancements tend to bring nations closer together physically. 
New York and England are ten times nearer each other to-day than New York 
and Georgia when Oglethorpe University was founded. 

Has not the time come for the elimination of spiritual distances and dif- 
ferences ? 

Professor Wallace’s book speaks mainly of material achievements ; but the 
opportunities for spiritual achievements in this century are as great or greater. 

And the most important achievement of all would seem to me to be the 
abolition of the utterly uncivilized and wholly savage institution of war. 

It is true that war has existed through all the ages, and many believe this 
fact to be an argument against the possibility of ending it. But if we reverse 
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the proposition we see the fallacy of that argument. Let us state our proposition 
in this way : 

Universal peace has not existed for any considerable period among the nations 
of the earth before this wonderful twentieth century of ours. Is that an argu. 
ment that it may not be made to exist and persist now ? 

Think for yourselves how many things almost as marvellous as this hoped-for 
permanent establishment of peace throughout the world have been accomplished 
in this wonderful century, and which never have existed before in the whole 
history of the world. 

Does not the realization of this fact immediately dissipate the contention 
that because a thing never has been accomplished before it cannot be accom. 
plished now ? 

It is true, however, that certain things cannot be accomplished, no matter 
what the hopes and efforts of theorists and altruists, until conditions are ripe 
for their accomplishment ; just as the distressing and demoralizing congestion 
of great cities could not be relieved until the invention of the automobile, the 
building of good roads and the general development of traffic and transportation 
facilities made it possible for people to get away from the crowded centre of 
cities and live in the happier and healthier out-of-doors. 

But it seems plain that conditions are ripe for the abolition of war, and I 
think one of the most important factors in the situation is the simple circumstance 
that nowadays neither side to the conflict benefits by war. 

In ancient times war was in the nature of.a business adventure and each 
side went into the conflict in the hope of defeating and plundering the other 
party to the conflict, and returing home rich with the spoils of conquest. 

In these days there are no spoils of war. There are only debts and taxes 
There are no benefits. There are only burdens. The victorious nations are ag 
impoverished as the defeated nations. 

War as a business speculation is almost equally disastrous to both sides, and 
not only is it disastrous to those that engage in the war, but disturbing and to 
a certain degree disastrous to those nations not actually involved. 

’ Whether or not this is a wholly civilized age may be open to discussion; 
but that it is a business age is not subject to doubt or debate. 

If war violates the principles of sound business, if it shows no profit to either 
party to the conflict, if it brings nothing but disaster to the individual nations 
concerned and demoralization to the business of the world, it is doomed to die, 

The question then merely is : 


‘** How can we best approach the abolition of war or, as we lately 
decided to state the proposition, the establishment of universal peace ?” 


I maintain that this can best be done by the establishment of peaceful 
understandings among nations or groups of nations capable of harmonious 
co-operation for peaceful and protective purposes. 

In my opinion, the universal establishment of peace must be attained through 
successive steps; and to my mind the first step is the establishment of an 
understanding between the English-speaking nations of the world. 

This great Oglethorpe University, I am very proud to say, has expressed 
its approval of this proposal; and when we realize that this university was 
founded in honour of a great and liberal Englishman, that this State (once the 
colony of Georgia) was founded and settled by English, that it was named after 
the English King, and that 99 per cent. of its population speak English, we can 
see what a rational basis there is in this country for a rapprochement with 
other English-speaking nations—provided, of course, that other circumstances 
and conditions are reasonable and favourable, 
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I will read a few essential extracts from the proposal as I have made it : 


“I think the time is right to advocate the co-operation of the English- 
speaking peoples of the world to maintain peace. 

‘IT do not mean by this any ‘ entangling alliance.’ 

“The plan I have in mind would exclude consideration of India, 
Egypt, and such subject peoples, and would simply mean that the United 
States, Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa would co-operate to insure peace among themselves and, as far as 
possible, to maintain the peace of the world. 

“It would not be an offensive alliance. It would not necessarily 
involve any aggressive act. 

‘**It would be an understanding, an agreement, a compact to prevent 
the parties to the agreement from making war among themselves, and to 
protect any one and all of the parties to the agreement from the warlike 
aggressions of others.” 


I want to call attention to the fact—by reiterating the statement—that 
this proposal does not contemplate an offensive alliance. 

It does not assert that the United States must support England or England 
support the United States in any aggressive act. 

It does not provide that we shall support England in maintaining her 
dominion over subject nations, like India; or that she shall support us in main- 
taining our dominion over the Philippines. 

It merely asserts that the United States, with its forty-eight English-speaking 
States, and the British Empire, with its eight English-speaking divisions, shall 
agree to maintain peace between themselves, to promote peace as far as is 
practicable throughout the world and unitedly to protect themselves from the 
warlike aggression of any other nations. 

This proposal has been extensively discussed throughout the world, and there 
has not developed any considerable opposition to it from what I may call a 
national point of view ; I mean by that, that the opposition where it has developed 
has been that of a certain class rather than that of any particular nation or 
people. 

From certain classes and individuals here and abroad the following lines 
of opposition developed : 

First, the extreme radicals opposed it because it did not fully express the 
internationalism which is their theoretical objective ; 

Second, the very ardent advocates of the League of Nations opposed it 
because it did not go as far, from a theoretical point of view, as the League of 
Nations, although I think it goes farther from a practical point of view ; 

Third, it was opposed by those who believed that the unity of action among 
English-speaking nations would result in united action among other groups of 
nations in a way that would provoke war rather than eliminate it; 

Fourth, it was opposed by a certain group of English statesmen who thought 
that a combination of this kind with the United States would endanger England’s 
relations with various European nations and with Japan ; 

Fifth, it was opposed by Ambassador Houghton, who went to the trouble of 
mis-stating the proposal, in order to be able to oppose it ; 

Sixth, it is opposed, and rather intelligently opposed, by a certain element 
in our own country probably most ably represented by the Gaelic-American, 
who contend that our diplomats and statesmen lack the experience and the 
independence to uphold the rights and interests of the United States in dis- 
cussions with English diplomats and statesmen, and as a consequence the 
United States would be used by England to her advantage without any corre- 
sponding advantage to this country ; 
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Seventh, it was opposed, very sincerely, by those who believe that an agree. 
ment of this kind between England and the United States is a violation of 
Washington’s injunction against entangling alliances. 

These objections must be dealt with briefly here. 

In the first place, very few of us in this country have any belief in the 
practicability or the advisability of the ultra-radical theory of internationalism, 

In the second place, the idea of a general league of nations has been repeatedly 
rejected by this country, both by the representatives of the people, and by the 
people themselves as far as they were able to express themselves at the polls. 

And the advocates of the League of Nations, in England or in any other 
foreign country, need have no hope of the United States ever becoming a party 
to any league or any World Court of the league, or any such body, where the 
representation of the United States will be in a distinct minority, and where 
the welfare of the United States will lie in the hands of a selfish and prejudiced 
majority, ignorant of our aims and needs, envious of our success, and antagonistic 
to our interests. 

The proposed compact among English-speaking countries is on the basis of 
absolute equality between the United States and the British Empire. 

When I was in England after the Great War, I was interviewed on the future 
relations of the British Empire and the United States, and I said that co-operation 
between the two nations was difficult because England had not yet realized 
that the United States was the more powerful and the more important nation 
of the two, and that the disposition of England was to allot to the United States 
an inferior réle. 

This declaration of the dominating importance of the United States created 
some derision and some caustic comment; but it was merely a plain statement 
of the truth. 

A few years later Dean Inge came to this country and speedily came to the 
conclusion, which he expressed, that co-operation between the United States 
and England was impossible because the United States was the greater nation 
of the two, and it would be impossible for the British Empire to occupy an 
inferior place. 

I maintain, however, that it is not necessary or advisable for either the 
United States or the British Empire to occupy an inferior place, but that absolute 
equality, plus absolute sincerity, is the only practical basis on which such @ 
compact can effectively be operated. 

In the third place, those who believe that co-operative combinations among 
nations of harmonious character and concepts provoke war fail utterly to under- 
stand how war is precipitated. 

Nothing could be more provocative of war than the multitude of little States 
into which Europe was shattered by the late Great War. 

Almost every day we read of strained relations between two small States 
of which we hardly know the names; and we observe the larger States getting 
ready to take sides if hostilities are precipitated. 

There is a constant menace to the peace of the world in the petty quarrels 
of these petty States, and the late war was precipitated by just such a petty 
quarrel. It is only by the combination of these smaller States into more or 
less harmonious federations that these dangers to peace can be minimized. 

In the fourth place, we have to consider the opposition of that group of 
English statesmen who, to quote from the public prints, “‘ have been definitely 
against a policy of alliance with America, partly because England is too close 
to the remainder of Europe to create antagonisms which in time of war would 
expose London to air raids, and partly because England’s commitments in the 
Pacific render it necessary for Britain not to arouse Japanese suspicion.” 

In regard to air raids, my recollection is that in the late world conflict air 
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raids on London continued quite busily until the United States got well into the 
war, and stopped shortly after that, the enemy planes being too actively 
occupied at home to contemplate any further excursions to England. 

Such being the case, these English statesmen might more logically conclude, 
I think, that the best preventive of air raids on London would be a coalition 
of peace-loving, English-speaking peoples, so powerful that even the most 
quarrelsome of European nations would hesitate to attack it. 

The whole attitude, however, of this group of English statesmen is, if I may 
say so without disrespect, essentially “‘ Cockney,” inasmuch as it approaches 
the situation from a local or Londoner’s viewpoint rather than from the broader 
viewpoint of statesmen dealing with the best interests of the whole British 
Empire. 

a a matter of very obvious fact, England is far from being the British 
Empire. Indeed, the fact is now almost universally realized that England 
is much less of a factor in the British Empire than she was before the war. 

England with her coal and iron almost exhausted, her commerce diminished, 
her people partly impoverished and unemployed, would soon go the way of 
Holland if it were not for the British Empire. 

As it is, however, even if the greatness of England is on the wane, the great- 
ness of the British Empire is only just beginning. These London statesmen 
should realize this, and should realize, too, that the British Empire is composed 
of several sections where the people are more like the people of the United 
States than they are like the inhabitants of the British Isles. 

I do not mean to say that there is any lack of loyalty among the people of 
the British colonies. The subjects there sometimes seem more loyal to the 
crown and to the empire than are the English themselves, 

But in their manner of life, and in their manner of thought, and in their 
actual interests and international relations, the people of the colonies are more 
like the American people than they are like the people of England. 

And if there is one thing where they are particularly a unit with American 
thought and American political policy, it is in the maintenance of the white 
man’s standard of living and the exclusion from their lands and their lives of 
Oriental labour and Oriental conditions. 

Obviously, then, there is no such basis, in England’s colonies, at least, for 
permanent harmonious co-operation with Japan as there is for permanent 
harmonious co-operation with the people of the United States of America, 
so similar to themselves in customs, standards, and ideals. 

Then there is the question of language. The importance of this cannot 
be overestimated. The same language means the same literature, the inter- 
change of the same thoughts, the creation of the same ideals and objectives, 
the education of the people more and more in the same manners and in the same 
methods of procedure and progress. 

It means more than anything else the harmony of thought and action which 
creates practically the same people. The same races which speak different 
languages and live in conflict in Europe speak the same language and live in 
peace and harmony in America. 

Difference in language has done more to create misunderstandings and 
antagonisms and wars in Europe than divergent interests or disputes over 
boundaries. And I firmly believe that we will never absolutely realize universal 
peace in the world until we have what amounts to a universal language. That 
language will not be Volapuk or any other artificial language, but it will be the 
gradual spread to universal use of the language which is most in use and the 
most useful. 

When kings and courts were more numerous than they are to-day, French 
was the language of kings and courts. 
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But this is a business age. Industry is enthroned. Finance is king. And 
English is the language of commerce and the counting-room. 

With a combination of English-speaking nations and the wide distribution 
of English-speaking peoples, English will soon become the universal language; 
or, at least, as in the case of the election of Themistocles (where every member 
of the Assembly voted for himself first and for Themistocles second), every 
nation will learn its own language first and English second ; and the one language 
thus chosen to be used and understood throughout the world will be English. 

The spread of the English language through English and American co-opera- 
tive action would, therefore, be a mighty influence to promote throughout the 
world the Anglo-American ideal of universal peace. 

Fifth, in reply to Ambassador Houghton, who specifically criticizes an 
offensive alliance, it is only necessary to point out that the proposal for an 
Anglo-American understanding specifically states that an offensive alliance is 
not contemplated. 


Sixth, I am willing to admit that in the past there has been considerable. 


justification of the Gaelic-American’s claim that American statesmen and 
diplomats were too innocent, too inexperienced, and too unappreciative of the 
greatness of their own country to contend with English statesmen. 

But I believe that the United States of America has become a nation of 
such predominant importance in the world that it has compelled recognition 
even from American statesmen ; and that if certain American statesmen have 
not been sufficiently proud of their country in the past, and sufficiently inde- 
pendent in their attitude in dealing with the representatives of foreign powers, 
they must necessarily be sufficiently so in the future. 

This fact has been clearly forecast in the attitude of the United States Senate 
towards the League of Nations. 

Then, too, this attitude of independence on the part of our statesmen has 
been stimulated by the patriotic expression of American sentiment by the 
people at the polls, a sentiment which no intelligent statesman would dare 
to defy. 

Furthermore, I believe that the advantage of the Anglo-American under- 
standing, when once in operation, would be so great to England that only a 
very dull English statesman would endanger it by proposals which popular 
sentiment in America would not support. 

In regard to the final objection—that the Anglo-American entente would 
violate Washington’s injunction against entangling alliances—I repeat that 
no entangling alliance is proposed. 

On the contrary, it is proposed that the United States advance toward an 
understanding with England carefully and cautiously and conservatively, in 
the manner of a wise and weighty elephant crossing an unfamiliar bridge— 
testing each plank before bearing his full weight upon it. 

If we advance thus, tentatively, towards a more and more thorough under- 
standing, and towards more and more complete co-operation for peace and 
mutual protection, we surely need do nothing to jeopardize our rights and 
interests, or to impair the rights and interests of any other nation or group of 
nations; but we can positively do much to increase the security and the 
prosperity of all the peoples of the earth, and so greatly to promote the welfare 
of the world. 


